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VII. 

We  now  find  it  necessary  to  glance 
hurriedly  over  a  very  important  period 
in  Israelitish  history,  namely,  that  reach- 
ing from  the  close  of  the  reign  of  King 
Solomon  to  the  destruction  of  the  king- 
dom, which  had  been  previously  divided, 
and  the  carrying  away  captive  of  Israel 
into  Assyria  and  Babylon.  Our  principal 
endeavor  will  be  as  heretofore  to  sketch 
those  features  of  history  immediately 
affecting  the  Aaronic  Priesthood. 

The  latter  part  of  King  Solomon's 
glorious  reign  was  dimmed  and  tar- 
nished by  his  idolatry.  He  had  dis- 
obeyed the  warning  of  God  to  Israel,  to 
refrain  from  intermarrying  with  the 
people  of  other  nations,  and  had 
taken  wives  from  various  countries, 
thus  setting  an  evil  example  before  his 
people.  These  strange  women  imported 
their  false  religions  into  the  kingdom, 
and  Solomon  in  his  old  age  fell  into  the 
snare  thus  laid,  and  was  led  away  by 
his  idolatrous  wives  to  the  worship  of 
their  gods.  This  terrible  example  had  its 
legitimate  effect  upon  the  morals  of  the 
nation,  and  the  death  of  the  king,  which 
occurred  in  B.  C.  975,  was  the  signal  for 
the  disruption  of  the  Hebrew  common- 
wealth. 

During  the  reign  of  Rehoboam,  Solo- 
mon's successor  and  only  son,  the  ten 
northern  tribes  revolted,  and  under  Jero- 
boam, whom  they  made  their  king, 
threw  off  their  allegiance  to  the  house  of 
David  and  established  the  kingdom  of 
Israel,  the  capital  of  which  was  placed 
at  Shechem.  The  house  of  Judah  and 
subsequently  Benjamin  remained  loyal 
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to  Rehoboam,  and  his  kingdom  was 
thenceforth  known  as  the  kingdom  of 
Judah.  We  will  first  trace  the  career  of 
the  northern  kingdom. 

Jeroboam  and  his  subjects  adopted  an 
idolatrous  religion,  presumably  for  the 
purpose  of  rendering  the  separation 
between  them  and  Judah  more  com- 
plete. Two  national  sanctuaries  were 
established  at  Dan  and  Bethel,  where 
the  images  were  set  up,  and  a  new 
priesthood  was  created  in  opposi- 
tion to  that  of  the  tribe  of  Levi.  The 
Levites  scattered  throughout  the  north- 
ern kingdom,  took  umbrage  at  this 
usurpation  of  their  authority,  and  passed 
over  into  Judah  and  identified  them- 
selves with  the  kingdom  of  the  south. 
During  the  reign  of  Baasha,  who  was 
"grossly  addicted  to  idolatry,"  and  had 
made  himself  king  after  murdering 
Nadab,  son  and  successor  of  Jeroboam, 
"the  remnant  of  the  worshipers  of 
Jehovah  left  in  Israel,  went  over  to 
Judah,  attracted  by  the  piety  of  King 
Asa."  Following  Baasha  as  kings  of 
Israel  were  Elah,  Zimri,  Omri,  and 
Ahab.  The  last  named  married  Jezebel, 
daughter  of  Ethbaal,  King  of  Tyre,  and 
High  Priest  of  Astarte.  "The  result  of 
this  alliance  was  the  introduction  of  the 
Phoenician  idolatry  into  Israel." 

The  Prophet  Elijah  came  forth  during 
the  reign  of  Ahab,  who  was  more  wicked 
and  impious  than  any  of  his  predecessors, 
and  at  the  prophet's  word  a  three  years' 
famine  was  visited  upon  the  land  to 
punish  the  king  and  the  inhabitants  for 
their  sins.  At  the  close  of  this  period 
the    memorable    vindication    of   God's 
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power  in  the  sacrifice  offered  by  Elijah 
on  Mount  Carmel,  took  place.  The  peo- 
ple, alarmed  at  the  display  of  Jehovah's 
might,  turned  from  their  idols  in  terror 
and  at  the  command  of  Elijah,  the 
priests  of  Baal,  four  hundred  and  fifty 
in  number,  were  put  to  death.  Ahaziah 
succeeded  Ahab  as  king  of  Israel,  and 
after  a  brief  reign  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  Jehoram.  He  abolished  the 
worship  of  Baal,  but  clung  to  the  idola- 
try of  Jeroboam.  Daring  the  last  year 
of  his  reign  the  former  worship  was 
restored.  Jehu  began  to  reign  in  B.  C.  884. 
He  ''put  down  the  worship  of  Baal  but 
maintained  the  idolatry  of  Jeroboam." 
Then  followed  the  reigns  of  Jehoahaz, 
Jehoash,  Jeroboam  II,  Zechariah,  Shal- 
lum,  Menahem,  Pekahiah,  Pekah  and 
Hoshea.  Hoshea  was  the  last  and  best 
of  the  kings  of  Israel.  He  endeavored 
to  lift  the  nation  out  of  idolatry,  but  it 
was  too  far  sunken  therein  for  him  to 
succeed,  and  the  kingdom  was  already 
crumbling  to  its  fall. 

Early  in  the  reign  of  Hoshea,  who 
came  to  the  throne  in  B.  C.  730,  Shalma- 
nezer  IV,  King  of  Assyria,  invaded  Israel 
and  after  a  two  years'  siege  of  Samaria, 
which  was  then  the  capital  of  the  realm, 
took  the  city,  overran  the  whole  country 
and  carried  away  the  inhabitants  into 
captivity.  They  were  never  restored 
to  their  native  land  and  their  ultimate 
fate  is  to  the  world  an  unraveled 
mystery.  They  are  spoken  of  as 
"the  lost  tribes."  It  was  revealed 
through  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  that 
they  now  inhabit  the  Arctic  regions  or 
"the  north  country."  The  Israelitish  ter- 
ritory remained  comparatively  deserted 
until  P-sarhaddon,  King  of  Assyria,  in 
the  seventh  century  B.  C,  colonized  it 
with  families  from  Babylon,  Persia  and 
other  nations.  "The  new  inhabitants 
imported  their  idolatrous  worship;  and 
God  showed  his  jealousy  for  his  own 
land  by  plaguing  them  with  lions. 
They  ascribed  the  infliction  to  their 
ignorance  of  'the  manner  of  the  God  of 
the  land,'  and  the  King  of  Assyria  sent 
back  one  of  the  captive  priests  who 
'taught  them  how  to  fear  Jehovah.'  "  But 
"the   new    inhabitants   regarded   them- 


selves as  at  liberty  to  serve  their  old 
gods,  and  their  worship  was  a  strange 
compromise  between  the  true  and  the 
false."  The  Bible  says:  "They  feared 
Jehovah  and  served  their  own  gods." 
Thus  originated  the  race  of  Samaritans, 
between  whom  and  the  Jews  there 
sprang  up  a  feeling  of  relentless  hatred. 


EDWARD   HUNTER. 

The  name  of  this  revered  and  honored 
subject  is  so  well  known  in  the  sphere 
he  recently  left,  the  memory  of  his 
words  and  deeds  is  so  fresh  in  the  minds 
of  all,  and  the  leading  events  of  his  life 
are  so  interwoven  with  the  history  of  the 
Church  of  which  he  was  for  thirty-two 
years  the  Presiding  Bishop,  that  a 
biographical  sketch,  for  readers  of  the 
present  generation,  may  be  deemed 
almost  superfluous.  Still,  there  are 
some  facts  relating  to  his  career  which 
have  never  met  the  public  eye,  and 
even  those  that  are  familiar  will  scarcely 
fail  to  find  interested  readers. 

Edward  Hunter,  the  second  son  and 
seventh  child  of  Edward  and  Hannah 
Hunter,  was  born  in  Newtown  Township, 
Delaware  County,  Pennsylvania,  on  the 
twenty-second  of  June,  1793.  His  pater- 
nal ancestors  were  from  the  north  of 
England,  and  on  his  mother's  side  he 
was  of  Welsh  extraction.  The  original 
of  the  Hunter  family  is  supposed  to  have 
been  "William  the  hunter,"  from  whom 
came  the  Hunters  of  Medomsley  Hall, 
near  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  the  village  of 
Medomsley  existing  as  early  as  A.  D.  1183. 
John  Hunter,  the  great-grandfather  of 
the  Bishop,  passed  over  to  Ireland 
some  time  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  served  as  a  lieutenant  of  cavalry 
under  William  of  Orange,  at  the  battle 
of  the  Boyne,  where  he  was  wounded. 
He  afterwards  came  to  America,  and 
settled  in  Delaware  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, about  twelve  miles  from  Phila- 
delphia. Edward  Hunter,  Esquire,  the 
Bishop's  father,  was  justice  of  the  peace 
of  Delaware  County  for  forty  years. 

On  his  mother's  side,  three  genera- 
tions back,  was  Robert  Owen,  of  North 
Wales,  a  man  of  wealth  and  character, 
and  a  firm  sympathizer  with  Cromwell 
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and  the  Protectorate.  On  the  restora- 
tion of  Charles  II  he  refused  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  and  was  im- 
prisoned for  five  years.  The  Bishop  was 
fond  of  referring  to  this  incident  in  the 
life  of  his  ancestor.  He  would  relate 
the  circumstance  in  his  quaint,  desultory 
way,  and  coming  to  the  close,  repeat  the 
words;  "oath  of  allegiance — yes,  yes — 
refused  to  take  it — imprisoned  for  five 
years" — and  then,  lifting  up  his  hands, 
throwing  back  his  head,  and  half  shut- 
ting his  eyes  in  a  sort  of  dreamy  ecstacy, 
exclaim:  "beautiful!  beautiful!" 

Robert  Owen,  after  his  release  from 
prison,  emigrated  to  America  and  pur- 
chased property  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  "City  of  Brotherly  Love."  Like  its 
founder,  William  Penn,  he  was  himself  a 
Quaker.  His  son  George  sat  in  the 
State  Legislature,  and  held  various  offi- 
ces of  public  trust.  Such  in  brief  is  the 
modern  lineage  of  our  late  Presiding 
Bishop.  According  to  his  patriarchal 
blessing,  received  from  Hyrum  Smith, 
Patriarch  of  the  Church,  September  20, 
1841,  at  Nauvoo,  Illinois,  he  was  a  des- 
cendant of  Joseph,  through  the  loins  of 
Ephraim. 

It  was  the  intention  of  his  father  to 
give  him  a  thorough  scholastic  training. 
He  however  expressed  a  preference  for 
agricultural  pursuits.  His  choice  was 
humored,  but  he  was  prevailed  upon  to 
acquire  a  trade,  and  became  proficient 
as  a  tanner  and  currier.  He  subse- 
quently attended  school  and  mastered 
the  art  of  surveying,  and  finally  went 
into  business  in  Philadelphia  with  a 
merchant  named  Bomount.  He  had 
previously  made  a  trip  to  the  west  as 
far  as  Louisville,  Kentucky,  intending  to 
go  on  to  St.  Louis,  but  was  diverted 
from  his  purpose  and  returned  home  via 
the  Southern  and  Atlantic  States. 

When  Edward  was  twenty-two  years 
of  age  his  father  died.  He  was  offered 
his  position  as  justice  of  the  peace,  but 
declined  it  on  account  of  his  youth.  He 
was  also  tendered  the  Federal  candidacy 
and  certain  election  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Legislature,  but  would  not  accept  it  as 
he  was  a  Democrat  and  chose  to  re- 
main   one.      He    served    seven    years 


as  a  cavalry  volunteer,  and  three  years 
as  county  commissioner  of  Delaware 
County,  receiving  at  the  election  a 
higher  vote  than  any  other  officer  on 
the  ticket.  After  farming  in  Delaware 
County  for  four  or  five  years,  he  removed 
to  Chester  County,  where  he  purchased 
a  fine  farm  of  five  hundred  acres,  well 
stocked  and  cultivated.  He  there  mar- 
ried Ann  Standly,  youngest  daughter  of 
Jacob  and  Martha  Standly,  an  honest, 
capable  family  of  that  vicinity.  He  was 
then  about  forty  years  of  age.  We  will 
now  let  the  Bishop's  record  speak  for  him: 

"I  always  had  an  inquiry  of  the  Lord 
as  to  how  I  could  worship  him  accept- 
ably. My  father  told  me  to  belong 
to  no  religious  sect,  but  to  keep  sacred 
that  all  men  have  the  right  to  worship 
God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their 
consciences.  He  said  our  form  of 
government  was  too  good  for  a  wicked 
world,  and  that  its  blessings  of  liberty 
would  not  be  appreciated  and  respected. 
I  succeeded  in  business  beyond  my  ex- 
pectation. I  attended  different  places 
of  worship  and  sustained  all  sects  in  the 
right  to  worship  God  in  their  own  way, 
but  could  not  connect  myself  with 
any.  I  was  called  on  to  give  the  privi- 
lege to  have  erected  on  my  land,  on  the 
site  of  an  old  school-house  which  had 
burned  down,  a  house  for  educational 
purposes  and  also  for  holding  meetings. 
I  agreed  to  give  the  land  for  ninety-nine 
years  and  help  build  the  house,  if  they 
would  allow  all  persons  and  persuasions 
to  meet  in  it  to  worship  God.  This  was 
particularly  stated  in  the  articles  of 
agreement,  and  a  good  house  was  built 
called  the  West  Nantmeal  Seminary. 
My  sister,  living  in  my  family,  was  a 
great  reader  of  the  Scriptures  and  would 
often  say,  'how  is  it  we  cannot  join  any 
of  the  professions  of  the  day.'  I  would 
tell  her  they  were  hewing  out  cisterns 
that  would  not  hold  water;  that  the 
history  of  sectarianism  was  one  scene  of 
bloodshed  and  strife,  but  we  would 
look  on  and  see  if  they  could  make 
anything  else  out  of  it." 

Such  was  the  state  of  his  mind  on  the 
subject  of  religion,  when,  in  the  spring 
of    1839,   he   heard    of   a    strange    sect 
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called  "Mormons,"  some  of  whose 
preachers,  traveling  through  that  region, 
had  learned  of  the  West  Nantmeal 
Seminary  and  taken  steps  to  procure  the 
hall  for  the  purpose  of  holding  meet- 
ings. Immediately  a  tumult  was  raised, 
and  it  was  declared  by  some  of  the 
leading  residents  that  it  would  not  do  to 
have  the  "Mormons"  there. 

"Why?"  inquired  Mr.  Hunter. 

"Oh,  they  are  such  a  terrible  people," 
was  the  reply. 

"Why  are  they  terrible?"  he  asked. 

"Why — why  "--stammered  the  accusers 
— "Dr.  Davis  says  they  are  a  very  dan- 
gerous people,  and  it  will  not  do  to  let 
them  preach  here." 

"Oh,  that's  it?"  said  the  honest,  inde- 
pendent farmer,  his  democratic  blood 
beginning  to  rise.  "When  I  gave  the 
lease  for  that  land  and  helped  to  build 
that  house,  it  was  particulary  agreed  and 
stated  in  the  lease  that  people  of  every 
religion  should  have  the  privilege  of 
meeting  there  to  worship  God.  Now, 
those  Mormons  are  going  to  have  their 
rights,  or  else  the  lease  is  out  and  I'll 
take  the  Seminary." 

This  determined  speech  brought  the 
bigots  to  their  senses,  and  no  further 
objection  was  raised.  Soon  after  that 
Mr.  Hunter,  hearing  that  a  "Mormon" 
Elder  was  going  to  preach  at  a  place 
called  Locust  Grove,  a  few  miles  away, 
and  that  he  was  liable  to  be  badly 
treated,  mounted  his  horse  and  rode 
over  to  the  meeting  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  seeing  that  the  stranger  was  not 
imposed  upon.  The  Elder's  name  was 
Elijah  H.Davis.  "He  was  a  humble  young 
man,"  says  the  Bishop,  "the  first  one 
that  I  was  impressed  was  sent  of  God." 

"I  was  sitting  by  Dr.  Griffith,  our 
representative.  Robert  Johnson,  one  of 
the  trustees,  addressing  the  Elder  said: 
'I  wish  you  would  say  something  about 
the  Atonement.'  He  spoke  well  on  the 
subject,  but  before  he  was  through  John- 
son interrupted  him  and  ordered  him  to 
quit  preaching.  I  sprang  up  and  said: 
'He  is  a  stranger  and  shall  have  justice 
shown  him  and  be  respected;  we  will 
hear  him  and  then  hear  you  speak.'  I 
was    informed    that    there   were   many 


present  opposed  to  the  'Mormons,'  but 
I  resolved  as  I  lived  that  Mr.  Davis 
should  be  protected,  if  I  had  to  meet 
the  rabble  on  their  own  ground.  I 
kept  my  eye  on  them  and  determined 
to  stand  by  him  at  the  risk  of  person 
and  property.  1  had  friends,  though 
Mr.  Davis  had  none.  Mr.  J.  Johnson, 
brother  to  Robert  Johnson,  came  to  me 
as  I  was  going  out  and  apologized  for 
his  brother's  conduct.  I  walked  out  of 
the  crowd,  got  on  my  horse  and  rode 
home  alone." 

On  reaching  home  and  retiring  for  the 
night,  he  lay  awake  for  some  time  medi- 
tating on  what  had  taken  place.  "My 
reflections  were,"  says  he,  "why  have  I 
taken  such  a  decided  stand  for  those 
strangers,  and  I  asked  the  Lord:  'Are 
those  Mormons  thy  servants?'  Instantly, 
a  light  came  in  the  room  at  the  top  of 
the  door,  so  great  that  I  could  not 
endure  it.  I  covered  my  head  with  the 
bed-clothes  and  turned  over  to  the  wall. 
I  had  exerted  my  mind  and  body  much 
that  day  and  soon  fell  asleep."  Mr. 
Hunter's  house,  from  that  time  forth, 
was  a  home  for  all  "Mormon"  Elders 
traveling  in  that  vicinity. 

During  the  winter  of  1839-40,  he  was 
honored  by  a  personal  visit  from  the 
Prophet  Joseph  Smitn.  The  latter  was 
on  his  way  back  from  Washington,  after 
presenting  to  President  Van  Buren  the 
memorial  of  his  people's  grievances,  and 
invoking,  in  vain,  governmental  protec- 
tion for  the  Latter-day  Saints,  who  had 
just  been  driven  out  of  Missouri.  Joseph 
preached  at  the  Seminary  and  spent 
several  days  with  Mr.  Hunter  before 
proceeding  westward.  During  their 
conversation  on  religion,  he  asked  the 
Prophet  what  he  thought  of  the  Sweden- 
borgians.  "I  verily  believe,"  replied 
Joseph,  "that  Emanuel  Swedenborg  had 
a  view  of  the  world  to  come,  but  for 
daily  food  he  perished."  He  accom- 
panied Joseph  to  Downingtown,  the 
nearest  railway  station,  where  he  was 
to  take  the  train  to  Philadelphia.  While 
waiting  for  the  cars,  they  called  on  the 
Hon.  Joshua  Hunt,  a  Senator  of  the 
State,  who  received  them  very  hospit- 
ably.    Mr.  Hunt  remarked,  as  they  were 
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at  luncheon:  "Mr.  Smith,  my  opinion  is 
that  this  sabbath  of  the  world's  rest,  or 
Millennium,  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking,  will  not  come  without  the 
Lord's  especially  calling  some  person  to 
make  known  the  plan  of  salvation."  "I 
was  sitting  by  Joseph,"  says  Bishop 
Hunter,  "and  saw  that  he  was  very 
much  impressed  by  Mr.  Hunt's  observa- 
tion. Mr.  Hunt  continued:  'Mr.  Smith, 
what  is  your  opinion?'  Joseph  spoke  in 
a  very  humble  manner,  and  as  nearly 
as  I  recollect,  as  follows:  'My  mind 
was  exercised  as  yours  is,  and  I  went 
in  secret  and  asked  the  Lord,  and  He 
said  if  thou  livest  to  the  age  of  eighty- 
five,  thou  shalt  see  me,  the  Lord,  on  the 
earth.' " 

On  the  eighth  of  October,  1840, 
Edward  Hunter  was  baptized  by  Elder 
Orson  Hyde,  then  on  his  way  to  Pales- 
tine, and  soon  after  received  a  visit 
from  Elder  Hyrum  Smith,  the  Prophet's 
.brother.  He  attended  conference  at  Phila- 
delphia, and  subscribed  liberally  to  the 
building  of  the  Nauvoo  House  and  the 
Temple.  At  a  subsequent  visit  of 
Brother  Hyrum  Smith,  as  they  were 
walking  along  the  banks  of  the  river 
Brandywine,  the  conversation  turned 
upon  the  subject  of  the  departed;  and 
Brother  Hunter  was  constrained  to  in- 
quire about  his  children  whom  he  had 
lost,  particularly  a  little  boy,  George 
Washington  by  name,  an  excellent  child 
to  whom  he  was  devotedly  attached. 
"It  is  pretty  strong  doctrine,"  said  Elder 
Smith,  "but  I  believe  I  will  tell  it.  Your 
son  will  act  as  an  angel  to  you;  not  your 
guardian  angel,  but  an  auxiliary  angel, 
to  assist  you  in  extreme  trials."  The 
truth  of  this  was  plainly  manifested  to 
him  about  a  year  and  a  half  later,  when, 
in  an  hour  of  deep  depression,  the  little 
boy  appeared  to  him  in  a  vision.  Brother 
Hunter  says:  "In  appearance  he  was 
more  perfect  than  in  natural  life — the 
same  blue  eyes,  curly  hair,  fair  com- 
plexion, and  a  most  beautiful  appear- 
ance. I  felt  disposed  to  keep  him,  and 
offered  inducements  for  him  to  remain. 
He  then  said,  in  his  own  familiar  voice: 
'George  has  many  friends  in  heaven."' 

In  September,  1841,  he  visited  Nauvoo, 


the  headquarters  of  the  Saints,  and  pur- 
chased a  farm  and  several  town  lots, 
deciding  to  make  it  his  permanent  place 
of  abode.  Returning  to  Pennsylvania, 
he  disposed  of  two  of  his  farms,  and 
invested  considerable  means  in  mer- 
chandise, and  in  June,  1842,  moved  with 
his  family  to  the  bosom  of  the  Church. 
He  took  with  him  seven  thousand  dol- 
lars in  money  and  four  or  five  thousand 
dollars  in  goods  of  different  kinds,  all  of 
which  he  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Prophet,  to  be  used  in  the  general  ad- 
vancement of  the  work  of  God.  He 
paid  out  thousands  of  dollars  in  improv- 
ing his  property  in  and  about  Nauvoo, 
and  furnished  many  hands  with  employ- 
ment. According  to  Joseph's  own  words, 
Brother  Hunter  assisted  him,  in  one 
year,  to  the  extent  of  fifteen  thousand 
dollars.  It  was  given  cheerfully,  for 
his  soul,  naturally  liberal,  was  wrapped 
up  in  his  religion,  for  which  he  felt  will- 
ing to  make  any  sacrifice.  Indeed,  he 
had  given  so  much  to  the  Church,  that 
Joseph  finally  told  him  he  had  done 
enough,  and  to  reserve  the  residue  of 
his  property  for  his  own  use. 

He  was  a  patient  sharer  in  the  perse- 
cutions to  which  the  Church  and  its 
principal  men  were  continually  sub- 
jected. About  twelve  months  after 
taking  up  his  residence  in  Nauvoo,  he 
was  arrested  with  several  others  on  a 
charge  of  treason  and  taken  to  Carthage 
for  trial.  How  this  must  have  incensed 
his  patriotic  soul,  which  had  tenaciously 
observed  the  laws  of  his  country  from 
childhood,  and  regarded  his  native  land 
with  all  the  love  and  reverence  which 
high  and  noble  natures  alone  can  feel, 
we  leave  to  the  imagination  of  those 
who  knew  him  best.  Suffice  it,  that  no 
one  appeared  against  them  at  the  trial, 
and  the  trumped-up  charge  being  dis- 
missed, they  were  set  at  liberty.  He  was 
at  the  trial  of  Joseph  the  Prophet,  in 
Springfield,  the  capital  of  Illinois,  when 
Judge  Pope,  after  the  verdict  of  ac- 
quittal had  been  rendered,  ordered  the 
clerk  of  the  court  to  put  it  on  record 
that  the  "Mormon"  leader  should  not  be 
tormented  any  longer  by  such  vexa- 
tious prosecutions. 
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During  those  troubled  times  the 
Prophet,  whose  life  was  constantly  being 
sought,  was  hid  up  for  long  periods  in 
the  house  of  Brother  Hunter,  who  had 
been  chosen  one  of  his  life  guards,  and 
enjoyed  his  utmost  confidence.  Under 
his  roof,  during  one  of  these  seasons 
of  retirement,  was  revealed  the  latter  part 
of  the  revelation  concerning  baptism 
for  the  dead.  He  received  from  the 
Prophet  during  this  period  many  prec- 
ious blessings  and  promises,  in  recog- 
nition of  the  friendship  and  fidelity  he 
displayed. 

Edward  Hunter  was  one  of  the  City 
Council  of  Nauvoo  which  authorized  the 
abatement  of  the  Expositor,  an  infa- 
mous and  libelous  sheet  established  by 
apostates  and  bitter  enemies  of  the 
Saints,  for  the  purpose  of  disseminating 
falsehoods  and  stirring  up  mob  violence 
against  them.  As  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, the  act  of  abatement,  which  was 
peaceably  but  thoroughly  executed,  was 
magnified  by  the  anti-"Mormons"  and 
invested  with  all  the  sensation  of  which 
it  was  capable,  and  the  brunt  of  censure, 
as  usual,  fell  upon  the  leaders  of  the 
Church.  Brother  Hunter,  at  Joseph's 
request,  visited  Springfield  to  interview 
Governor  Ford  and  represent  matters 
in  their  proper  light,  and  ask  him  to 
use  his  influence  to  allay  the  excitement 
and  hostility  which  had  now  set  in  like 
a  flood  in  the  direction  of  Nauvoo  and 
the  "Mormons."  Joseph's  parting  words 
to  him  were:  "You  have  known  me  for 
several  years;  say  to  the  governor,  under 
oath,  everything  good  and  bad  you 
know  of  me."  Brother  Hunter  was 
accompanied  on  his  errand  by  J.  Bills 
and  P.  Lewis.  They  were  followed  for 
miles  by  officers  whose  intention  was  to 
arrest  them,  but  having  the  promise  of 
God's  Prophet  that  they  should  accom- 
plish their  journey  and  return  in  safety, 
they  were  not  overtaken,  and  in  due 
time  arrived  at  their  destination.  Gov- 
ernor Ford  had  gone  to  Carthage,  but 
his  wife  assured  the  messengers  that 
His  Excellency  would  not  take  any 
action,  pro  or  con,  until  he  had  seen 
"Mr.  Smith." 

On  their  return,  the  whole  country  was 


in  an  uproar  and  they  learned  that 
Joseph  and  Hyrum  had  given  themselves 
up  and  gone  to  Carthage.  Threats  were 
made  on  all  sides  that  the  "Mormon" 
leaders  would  never  get  away  alive,  and 
the  bloody  sequel  showed  that  such  was 
indeed  the  purpose  of  those  who  had 
induced  them  to  surrender  their  persons, 
though  they  had  done  so  on  the  pledged 
word  of  the  Governor  of  the  State  that 
they  should  be  protected.  Brother  Hun- 
ter and  his  companions  reached  Nauvoo 
on  the  twenty-seventh  of  June,  1844,  the 
very  day  and  about  the  same  hour  that 
Joseph  and  Hyrum  Smith  were  murdered 
in  Carthage  Jail. 

"Next  day,"  says  his  narrative,  "their 
bodies  were  brought  from  Carthage  to 
Nauvoo.  We  formed  two  lines  to  receive 
them;  I  was  placed  at  the  extreme  right, 
to  wheel  in  after  the  bodies,  and  march 
to  the  Mansion.  As  we  passed  the  Tem- 
ple, there  were  crowds  of  mourners  there, 
lamenting  the  great  loss  of  our  Prophet 
and  Patriarch.  The  scene  was  enough 
to  almost  melt  the  soul  of  man.  Mr. 
Brewer,  myself  and  others  took  Brother 
Joseph's  body  into  the  Mansion  House. 
When  we  went  to  the  wagon  to  get  the 
corpse,  Colonel  Brewer,  a  U.  S.  officer, 
taking  up  the  Prophet's  coat  and  hat, 
which  were  covered  with  blood  and 
dirt,  said,  'Mr.  Hunter,  look  here;  ven- 
geance and  death  await  the  perpetrators 
of  this  deed.'  At  midnight  Brothers 
D.  Huntington,  G.  Goldsmith,  William 
Huntington  and  myself  carried  the  body 
of  Joseph  from  the  Mansion  House  to 
the  Nauvoo  House,  and  put  him  and 
Hyrum  in  one  grave.  Their  death  was 
hard  to  bear.  Our  hope  was  almost 
gone,  not  knowing  then  that  Joseph  had 
prepared  for  the  Kingdom  to  go  on,  by 
delivering  the  keys  to  the  Twelve  and 
rolling  off  the  burden  from  his  shoulders 
on  to  theirs.  Great  sorrow  prevailed  in 
the  hearts  of  the  people.  President  B. 
Young  and  most  of  the  Twelve  were 
away." 

Soon  after  the  Prophet's  death,  Elder 
Hunter  was  ordained  a  High  Priest  and 
set  apart  as  Bishop  of  the  Fifth  Ward  of 
Nauvoo.  He  was  ordained  by  President 
Brigham  Young,  Apostle  Heber  C.  Kim- 
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ball  and  Presiding  Bishop  Newel  K. 
Whitney,  the  first  named  being  mouth. 
Among  the  promises  made  to  him,  and 
one  that  was  impressed  deeply  upon  his 
mind,  was  that  he  should  "have  power 
to  raise  up  the  drooping  spirit,"  and 
simultaneous  with  its  utterance  a  re- 
markable sensation  thrilled  through  his 
being,  confirming  the  truth  of  the  speak- 
er's words.  He  was  Bishop  of  the  Fifth 
Ward  for  about  two  years,  until  he  left 
Nauvoo  in  the  spring  or  summer  of  1846, 
and  joined  the  main  body  of  the  exiled 
Saints  at  Winter  Quarters.  He  had  been 
delayed  by  sickness  for  several  weeks  in 
Iowa.  Bishop  Hunter  sustained  a  loss 
in  property,  by  the  exodus,  of  about 
fifty  thousand  dollars. 

He  spent  the  winter  of  1846-7,  while 
suffering  much  from  sickness  in  his 
family,  preparing  and  fitting  out  for  the 
west.  He  was  appointed  Captain  of  one 
hundred,  and  followed  in  the  wake  of 
the  Pioneers  some  six  or  eight  weeks 
after  their  departure.  Pursuing  a  track- 
less course,  but  meeting  with  something 
new  and  interesting  every  day  to  relieve 
the  otherwise  toilsome  and  dreary  jour- 
ney, he  and  his  company  finally  arrived  in 
Salt  Lake  Valley  on  the  twenty-ninth  of 
September,  1S47.  Says  the  Bishop:  "We 
were  all  well,  but  our  teams  were  worn 
down.  We  had  an  open  winter  and  our 
stock  recruited.  Our  breadstuff's  were 
very  limited  and  we  used  to  get  roots 
from  the  Indians  and  dig  them  ourselves. 
The  Mormon  Battalion  came,  bringing 
gold,  but  no  flour.  Flour  sold  at  fifty 
cents  per  pound." 

In  the  fall  of  1849,  Bishop  Hunter  was 
sent  by  the  First  Presidency  back  to  the 
Missouri  River,  to  superintend  the  emi- 
gration of  the  poor  Saints  to  the  Valley. 
He  took  with  him  funds  for  this  purpose 
to  the  amount  of  five  thousand  dollars, 
and  thus  set  in  motion  the  vast  emi- 
grating enterprise  which  has  peopled 
with  souls  from  two  hemispheres  the 
mountain  vales  of  Utah.  He  returned 
to  the  Valley  early  in  October  of  the 
following  year. 

During  his  absence  the  death  of  one 
of  his  dearest  friends  took  place.  Pre- 
siding Bishop  Newel  K.  Whitney  expired 


on  the  twenty-third  of  September,  1850. 
Bishop  Hunter,  who  had  presided  for 
some  time  over  the  Thirteenth  Ward  of 
Salt  Lake  City,  was  chosen  to  succeed 
Bishop  Whitney  in  the  Presidency  of  the 
Aaronic  Priesthood,  April  7,  1851.  His 
counselors,  for  a  year  or  more,  were 
Presidents  Brigham  Young  and  Heber 
C.  Kimball;  afterwards  Bishops  L.  W. 
Hardy  and  J.  C.  Little  were  appointed 
to  fill  those  positions,  and  later  on  Bishop 
R.  T.  Burton  took  the  place  vacated  by 
Bishop  Little. 

April  6th,  1853,  during  the  General 
Conference  of  the  Church,  Bishop  Hun- 
ter and  others  laid  the  southwest  corner- 
stone of  the  Salt  Lake  Temple,  and  he 
delivered  the  following  oration: 

"Brethren  and  Friends: — This  is  the 
southwest  corner-stone  of  this  temple  in  Salt 
Lake  Valley,  Utah  Territory;  it  has  been  laid 
by  the  Aaronic  Priesthood,  which  is  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Melchisedec  Priesthood  forever — 
to  connect  these  two  Priesthoods  to  the  building 
up  of  the  kingdom  of  the  last  days,  and  exalt 
mankind  on  the  earth  and  in  the  presence  of 
God,  and  prepare  for  the  coming  of  Christ  our 
Redeemer.  The  past,  the  present,  and  the 
future,  our  history,  our  destiny,  recur  with 
redoubled  force  upon  our  minds  on  occasions 
like  this.  In  honor  to  the  great  God  we  are 
here  assembled.  To  the  valleys  of  the  moun- 
tains we  have  been  led  by  His  Almighty  power 
and  watchful  guidance.  We  have  been  delivered 
from  our  enemies,  from  our  oppressors,  by  His 
unerring  wisdom  and  surpassing  kindness 
Never  before  could  the  Saints  look  around  and 
behold  so  glorious,  so  prosperous  a  prospect 
before  them  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
enterprise  we  this  day  commence.  Although 
peace  may  temporarily  have  smiled  around,  it 
was  like  the  lone  traveler  struggling  to  make  his 
way  through  the  scarcely  incrustated  lava,  yet 
warm  from  the  crater  of  the  momentarily  ex- 
tinct volcano,  which  had  only  ceased  to  pour 
forth  its  liquid  fire  to  gather  renewed  and  in- 
creased energy,  and  again  send  forth  its  lurid 
flame,  molten  fury  and  devastation  to  all 
around.  Thus  has  it  ever  been  with  this  people. 
In  the  midst  of  enemies,  have  they  struggled  to 
build  up  cities  wherein  they  might  inhabit,  erect 
temples  unto  the  name  of  the  God  whom  they 
serve,  wherein  to  worship  and  receive  their  holy 
anointings  and  endowments;  but  no  sooner  have 
they  commenced,  than  have  also  commenced 
the  bowlings  of  the  myrmidons  of  Satan's  king- 
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dom,  crying  as  they  did  before  Pilate  when  they 
murdered  the  Savior  of  the  world,  'away  with 
Him,  away  with  Him,  crucify  Him!  crucify  Him! 
And  they  have  poured  out  their  wrath,  they 
have  murdered  the  Saints,  driven  them  from 
city  to  city,  from  land  to  land,  dispossessed  them 
of  their  inheritances,  destroyed  their  cities, 
their  temples,  and  slain  their  prophets.  As  it 
was  in  the  days  of  our  Savior  and  His  apostles, 
so  has  it  been  in  our  day;  they  have  used  every 
stratagem,  every  exertion  to  destroy  the  Priest- 
hood from  the  face  of  the  earth;  they  were  suc- 
cessful then,  will  they  be  so  now?  Will  the 
authority  of  the  holy  and  eternal  Priesthood  of 
Almighty  God  again  be  driven  from  the  face  of 
the  earth,  the  prophets  and  apostles  all  slain,  and 
none  left  in  possession  of  the  oracles  of  divine 
truth?  No!  No!  !  The  might  of  Jehovah  will 
preserve  us,  the  Lord  God  will  sustain  us,  and  if 
it  so  be  we  should  be  scattered  as  hitherto,  He 
will  gather  us  in  greater  power,  greater  numbers, 
with  increased  ability  to  perform  His  work  upon 
the  earth.  Let  all  people,  sinners,  mobocrats 
and  devils,  learn  from  experience  that  persecu- 
tion, plunder,  robbery,  rapine,  murder  and  ex- 
pulsion from  home  and  country,  will  not  win. 
They  have  tried  this  plan,  and  it  has  failed  every 
time.  Please  take  notice,  and  devise  some 
new  scheme,  wherein  you  can  feel  some  assur- 
ance that  you  may  possibly  succeed  and  we 
have  the  pleasure  of  not  being  plundered,  mur- 
dered and  disfranchised  in  the  same  old  way. 
Tax  your  inventive  genius  for  some  broader 
scheme  to  destroy  God's  people  from  the  face 
of  the  earth.  Suppose  you  try  the  suggestion 
of  our  esteemed  though  distant,  learned,  very 
polite,  and  unsolicited  chronicler,.  Lieutenant 
Gunnison,  of  letting  us  alone,  severely.  But  I 
will  not  make  suggestions  for  you,  having  great 
confidence  in  your  ability  to  change  your  mode 
of  operation.  When  your  plans  become  so 
futile  and  weak  and  unavailing  as  to  become 
stale  and  uninteresting,  I  may  suggest  for  you. 
In  the  meantime  let  the  Saints  remember  the 
promise  President  Young  made  them  upon  the 
occasion  of  his  breaking  the  ground  for  this 
temple  on  the  fourteenth  of  February  last;  not 
one  of  them  who  had  not  been  through  the 
fiery  ordeal  should  lose  the  privilege  if  he 
continued  faithful — he  shall  not  be  a  whit  behind 
the  most  exquisite  infliction  of  torture  that  any 
of  the  Saints  have  had  to  endure.  If  you  are 
faithful  you  shall  have  the  promised  blessings 
pertaining  to  those  characters  who  became  par- 
takers of  the  sufferings  of  our  Lord  and  Savior, 
Jesus  Christ.  When  we  look  around  us  what 
do  we  behold?  We  see  the  most  unmistake- 
able  tokens   of  prosperity,   peace   and   plenty, 


the  self-evident  fruits  of  high  heaven's  protect- 
ing care;  industry,  sobriety,  and  faith.  What 
else  do  wc  behold?  Wickedness,  the  hydra 
headed  monster,  apostasy,  dares  to  lift  his  head, 
thieves  dare  to  prowl  in  our  midst;  it  seems 
that  no  sooner  can  the  Lord  pour  out  His 
blessings  upon  His  people  and  Zion  be  favored 
for  a  season  than  it  becomes  occasion  for  some 
to  kick  and  flounder,  turning  their  heels  against 
that  beneficent  Power  unto  whom  they  owe 
their  being,  their  existence,  who  lias  fed  them, 
and  nurtured  them,  and  led  them  as  He  did  the 
Saints  of  old,  all  the  day  long.  What  becomes  the 
duty  of  the  Saints  under  such  circumstances? 
Do  you  realize  that  upon  yourselves  in  a  great 
measure  depends  your  future  prosperity,  the 
prosperity  of  Zion's  cause,  the  extension  and 
advancement  of  the  cause  of  truth  in  the  world? 
Do  you  consider  that  it  is  your  duty  to  purify  and 
sanctify  your  hearts  before  God,  to  put  evil  far 
from  you,  to  resist  the  allurements,  temptations 
and  devices  of  Satan,  and  thus  panoplied  in 
the  bright  armor  of  integrity,  truth  and  righteous- 
ness, with  pure  hearts  and  clean  hands,  and 
arising  in  the  strength,  might  and  majesty  of  the 
great  Jehovah,  put  down  the  iniquity?  Yea, 
with  an  eagle  eye  ferret  it  out  and  with  a  strong 
arm  hush  it  in  eternal  silence.  So  shall  Israel 
put  away  iniquity  from  their  midst  and  obtain 
and  retain  the  favor  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  Do 
you  remember  the  history  of  the  Gadiantons,  as 
told  in  the  Book  of  Mormon?  We  are  sur- 
rounded by  their  descendants;  those  loathsome, 
effeminate  specimens  of  humanity  which  we 
daily  see  in  our  midst  are  their  children;  low, 
degraded,  sunken  to  the  lowest  depths  of 
human  existence.  We  have  our  location  amid 
their  strongholds,  where  the  ruins  of  their  cities, 
towns  and  fortifications,  are  yet  to  be  seen. 
They  continue  unto  this  day.  Shall  we,  the 
Saints  of  the  most  high  God,  who  have  been 
the  special  recipients  of  the  oracles  of  life  and 
salva.iDn  to  this  generation,  to  all  generations  to 
come,  to  even  those  who  have  preceded  us; 
shall  we  through  supineness  and  neglect  per- 
mit a  foundation  to  be  laid  in  our  midst  for  the 
ultimate  triumph  of  wickedness,  apostasy  and 
every  abomination  which  maketh  desolate?  I 
tell  you  if  we  do,  we  need  go  no  farther  in  the 
progress  of  this  work,  for  we  shall  most  prob- 
ably share  the  fate  of  those  Gadiantons  and 
their  children.  Better  far,  better  would  it  be 
for  us  to  stop  and  in  the  first  place  sweep  from 
our  midst  and  from  our  borders  every  vestige 
of  wickedness  and  sin.  If  we  do  not  put  it 
down,  it  will  put  us  down;  if  we  do  not  when 
we  have  the  privilege,  the  opportunity,  magnify 
our   callings,   fulfil    our    covenants,    the    Lord 
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our  God  will  withdraw  His  spirit  from  our 
midst,  as  being  unworthy  servants.  I  am  aware 
that  the  devil  raves  and  grows  angry  when  the 
Saints  prepare  to  build  a  temple.  I  am  aware 
that  he  rummages  every  nook  and  corner  to 
gain  the  ascendancy,  seduce  away,  stir  up  strife, 
contention,  and  to  hinder  the  progress  of  the 
work;  he  seeks  to  lull  into  a  false  security  the 
vigilance  of  the  Saints,  to  cool  their  ardor, 
check  their  efforts,  and  render  them  fruitless; 
to  cause  them  to  neglect  their  duties,  grow  luke- 
warm and  indifferent  towards  the  cause  of  God. 
Brethren  let  me  exhort  you  against  these  allure- 
ments, against  this  apathy,  it  will  never  do;  it 
does  not  become  the  Latter-day  Saints,  whose 
work  rolls  upon  them  as  fast  as  they  are  able  to 
accomplish  it.  The  Saints  pray  to  the  Father 
in  heaven,  to  hasten  His  work  and  roll  it  forth 
with  mighty  power.  Do  you  not  know  that  the 
heavens  are  ready  to  drop  with  blessings  in 
store  for  the  faithful  Saints,  if  they  were  ready 
and  able  to  receive  them?  The  Almighty  God 
is  ready  to  establish  His  kingdom  upon  the 
earth  in  power  and  majesty,  if  His  people  were 
ready  to  receive,  were  prepared  to  administer 
therein  in  holiness,  purity  and  wisdom.  But 
are  this  people  ready?  No,  they  are  not.  Their 
work  is  preparatory  and  I  am  happy  in  believing 
that  their  progress  is  onward,  that  they  are 
advancing  toward  that  unity,  faith  and  perfec- 
tion, those  good  works  and  god-like  attainments 
which  shall  witness  unto  the  Lord  our  God  that 
they  are  rapidly  approximating  towards  that 
eventful  period  when  the  Son  of  God  shall 
appear  in  His  temple  to  cheer  the  hearts  of  His 
people.  The  heavens  are  propitious,  and  if  we  do 
right  the  Lord  our  God  will  be  our  friend,  bless 
and  prosper  us  in  our  endeavors  to  bring  to 
pass  this  our  preparatory  work.  We  will  build 
a  temple  unto  the  name  of  the  Almighty  God 
of  Jacob.  Here  in  the  wilderness  of  the  desert, 
amid  the  forest  of  mountains,  upon  the  founda- 
tion which  we  this  day  consecrate  unto  the 
Lord  of  hosts,  we  will  rear  a  superstructure 
wherein  we  can  receive  the  ministration  of 
angels  and  holy  beings;  wherein  we  can  receive 
instructions  and  perform  offices  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  our  dead;  receive  keys  for  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  Saints  of  God,  wherein  we  can 
meet  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect  and 
again  strike  hands  with  the  martyred  Prophets 
Joseph  and  Hyrum,  and  all  those  who  have 
suffered  and  died  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus. 
We  are  far  more  commodiously  situated,  far 
better  prepared  for  this  work  than  ever  before 
as  a  people.  We  have  a  house  wherein  we  can 
hold  our  councils,  a  tabernacle  wherein  to  wor- 
ship, storehouses  to   contain  the  tithing   of  the 


people,  and  shops  and  machinery  in  full  opera- 
tion. The  walls  around  the  temple  block  will 
soon  secure  these  grounds  from  intrusion;  we 
arc  comparatively  free  from  debt;  everything 
seems  favorable  for  the  rapid  progress  of  this 
work.  Brethren,  it  depends  upon  your  efforts, 
your  liberality,  your  faithfulness,  whether  its 
progress  be  slow  or  fast.  We  are  now  ready  to 
bid  the  Saints,  come  lend  us  your  aid.  Bring 
up  to  the  house  of  the  Lord  your  tithings  and 
your  consecrations;  pay  up  what  you  owe,  that 
your  hands  may  be  untied  and  freed  from  our 
remaining  indebtedness,  that  the  hearts  of  the 
public  workmen  may  rejoice  in  the  blessings 
and  comforts  of  life.  Let  your  liberality  be 
known  by  your  works,  and  remember  it  is  your 
own  work  you  are  called  upon  to  perform,  and 
one  in  which  you  have  the  deepest  and  most 
abiding  interest.  Bring  forih  the  materials  for 
building;  stone,  lime  and  sand,  lumber  and 
timber,  the  pine,  the  fir  and  the  cedar,  the  iron 
and  steel,  the  silver,  gold  and  precious  stones, 
to  ornament  and  make  beautiful  and  glorious 
the  place  of  His  presence,  whose  excellence 
surpasses  the  understanding  of  the  children  of 
men.     Amen." 

In  closing  his  record  Bishop  Hunter 
says:  "I  have  acted  in  the  Priesthood 
and  the  part  allotted  me,  with  the 
love  and  fear  of  God  before  my  eyes, 
by  the  aid  of  His  Spirit  to  the  best 
of  my  ability,  and  I  hope  acceptably  in 
the  sight  of  God  and  those  who  preside 
over  me  in  this  Latter-day  work." 

It  would  require  a  volume  to  tell  all 
that  could  be  told,  even  briefly,  of  the 
life  and  character  of  this  good  and  noble 
man.  Honest  and  straightforward  in  his 
dealings,  and  candid  even  to  bluntness 
in  his  speech,  his  heart  overflowed  with 
kindness  and  he  enjoyed  the  love  and 
confidence  of  all  who  knew  him.  Child- 
like and  humble  in  spirit,  he  was  never- 
theless shrewd  and  discerning,  and  no 
one  ever  succeeded  in  covering  up  the 
real  design  in  approaching  him.  He  was 
charitable  and  open-handed  to  all,  even 
to  tramps  and  vagrants.  He  would  some- 
times quote  them  in  his  humorous  way: 
"Hunting  work,  hunting  work,  yes,  yes, 
but  they  don't  want  to  find  it  very  bad. 
Feed  them,  brethren,  feed  them — mustn't 
let  them  starve."  He  was  not  only  quick 
to  perceive,  but  ready  and  witty  at  retort, 
and  had  an  eccentric  way,  which  many 
will  remember,  of  turning  a  conversation 
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sprung  upon  him,  into  a  channel  utterly 
foreign  to  the  purpose  of  the  other  party, 
and  as  the  visitor  arose  to  leave, 
thinking  he  had  come  on  a  fruitless 
errand,  would  suddenly  revert  to  the 
original  theme  and  give  the  answer 
which  he  had  all  along  been  cogitating, 
while  his  speech  was  pursuing  an  entire- 
ly different  course.  He  was  a  great  ex- 
porter to  faithfulness,  particularly  in  the 
payment  of  tithes  and  offerings,  and 
other  temporal  matters  with  which  he 
had  immediately  to  do.  His  familiar 
speech  at  the  Bishops'  meetings:  "Pay 
your  tithing  and  be  blessed,"  has  passed 
iinto  a  proverb. 

The  death  of  Bishop  Hunter  occurred 
on  Tuesday,  October  16,  1883,  at  ten 
minutes  to  eight  o'clock  p.  m.  The  im- 
mediate cause  was  internal  inflammation, 
an  ailment  from  which  he  had  suffered 
for  years,  and  which  he  anticipated 
would  finally  prove  fatal.  His  health 
(had  been  feeble  for  a  long  time,  though 
!his  mind  was  unimpaired,  and  for  the 
last  month  he  had  frequently  been  absent 


from  his  office.  Among  those  who  visited 
his  bedside  during  his  illness  were  Presi- 
dent John  Taylor,  Apostle  Erastus  Snow, 
Bishops  William  Thorne,  Jacob  Weiler 
and  Alexander  McRae.  He  expired  in 
the  presence  of  several  members  of  his 
family,  and  it  was  thought  that  his  final 
words  were:  "O  my  God."  His  funeral 
obsequies  were  solemnized  at  the  Salt 
Lake  Assembly  Hall  on  Friday,  October 
19,  at  two  o'clock  p.  m.,  when  thousands 
who  had  known  and  loved  him  in  life 
assembled  to  pay  respect  to  his  memory. 
So  passed  from  this  stage  of  action, 
where  for  over  ninety  years  he  had  acted 
well  and  faithfully  every  part  assigned 
him,  a  man  of  God  as  noted  for  his  up- 
rightness and  unflinching  integrity,  as 
for  his  genial  nature  and  overflowing 
kindness  of  heart.  His  name  is  written 
in  the  Lamb's  book  of  life,  never  to  be 
blotted  out,  and  his  memory  on  earth 
will  endure  as  long  as  the  great  work 
with  which  he  was  identified,  and  which 
he  labored  so  long  and  faithfully  to 
establish.  O.  F.  Whitney. 
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Were  I  to  ask  myself  where  I  had 
seen  most  of  beauty,  elegance  and 
splendor  in  an  unstinted  profusion  and 
variety,  where  the  air,  at  nightfall,  echoed 
music  to  music,  from  parlors,  halls  and 
t>ands,  and  life  seemed  an  ever  changing 
panorama  of  strange  sights  and  impres- 
sions, I  would  say,  in  San  Francisco; 
for  there  all  the  world  brought  its 
treasures.  But,  even  as  the  heavy  fogs 
in  their  season  overshadow  and  chill 
the  radiant  colored  air  and  its  warmth, 
so  also  came  over  my  early  life  influences 
that  determined  a  change,  but  even  as 
I  went  forth  from  that  dreamlike  exist- 
ence to  another  more  practical  one, 
memory  bore  away  her  garnered  treas- 
ures, and  found  new  ones  along  the 
way. 

Leaving  San  Francisco,  in  the  three 
days'  voyage  on  the  steamer  Sea  Bird, 
we    encountered    some    incidents    that 


could  not  be  easily  forgotten.  Very 
soon  flocks  of  sea  birds  called  "Mother 
Cary's  chickens"  hovered  over  us,  and  the 
superstitious  sailors  predicted  a  storm. 
Occasionly  an  albatross  swooped  down 
to  snatch  some  floating  bait  thrown  on 
the  water;  we  watched  the  whales  sport- 
ing and  spouting,  and  the  gentlemen 
passengers  drew  up,  for  pastime,  drift- 
ing sea  vines  and  mosses,  and  some 
black,  spider-like  creatures  that  crawled 
around  the  deck,  to  the  consternation 
of  nervous  persons.  As  we  passed  near 
land,  at  one  place,  a  straight  bank  rose 
like  a  high  wall  out  of  the  water,  but 
completely  and  beautifully  draped  with 
vines  that  dipped  into  the  deep,  dark 
waves. 

On  board  the  steamer  was  Brother 
John  Murdock  (father  of  President  Mur- 
dock,  of  Beaver),  returning  from  a  mis- 
sion. He  had  taken  steerage  passage. 
A  gentleman  friend  of  my  mother  dis- 
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covered  the  fact  and  informed  her. 
She  begged  him  to  acquaint  the  captain 
with  the  fact  that  a  minister  of  the  Gos- 
pel was  uncomfortably  situated.  Being 
an  old  time  friend  of  the  gentleman,  and 
also  of  mother,  Captain  Hayley  imme- 
diately brought  Brother  Murdock  into 
the  cabin,  gave  him  the  best  state  room, 
and  at  dinner  time  seated  him  at  his  own 
right  hand,  and  after  introducing  the 
Rev.  John  Murdock  to  the  company, 
invited  him  to  ask  a  blessing  on  the 
food;  continuing  this  deferential  treat- 
ment throughout  the  trip.  Brother 
Murdock  wore  a  white  neckerchief,  and 
with  his  silver  hair,  gold  bowed  spec- 
tacles and  noble  demeanor,  looked  every 
whit  the  servant  of  God. 

The  second  night,  I  think,  a  severe 
storm  arose;  at  midnight  the  life  boats 
were  got  in  readiness.  The  storm  passed, 
but  next  morning  we  saw  a  ship  with 
broken  masts,  turned  over  on  its  side 
and  sunken  almost  under  water.  Of 
the  crew  we  knew  nothing.  There  was 
a  passenger  on  board  whose  name  is  not 
yet  lost  to  the  memory  of  our  people  in 
Salt  Lake  City, Mr.  John  Kimball, the  early 
partner  of  Kimball  &  Lawrence.  I 
remember  how  he  used  to  try  (good 
humoredly),  to  tease  me.  Said  he:  "I 
think  last  night's  storm  was  owing  to 
having  so  many  'Mormons'  on  board." 
''No,"  said  I;  "if  there  hadn't  been  a  lot  of 
'Mormons'  on  board,  the  Sea  Bird 
would  have  gone  down.  Look  at  that 
ship  yonder."  He  laughed  and  replied: 
"Let's  eat  these  oranges  and  be  friends." 

How  delightful  the  going  in  the  row 
boat  to  the  shore!  I  gathered,  the 
pretty  sea  vines,  strung  all  their  length 
with  tiny  bells,  and  can  still  recall  their 
odor,  and  that  of  the  swift  breeze  that 
rippled  the  shallow  water.  How  I 
would  love  to  go  to  the  ocean  side,  for 
I  was  born  and  reared  within  sound  of 
its  voice,  and  many  of  my  kindred  were, 
and  are,  "toilers  of  the  sea;"  masters  of 
their  own  vessels;  and  I  think,  if  I  had 
never  known  it,  even  the  spirit  of  the 
mighty  waters  wouid  have  reached  me 
by  intuition. 

The  boat  grated  on  sand  and  shells, 
and  we  walked  up  to   the   hotel,  with 


good  appetites.  The  ground  was  parched 
and  cracked,  and  night  was  coming  on. 
Within,  the  lamps  burned  dimly,  the 
water  tasted  brackish,  the  servants  jab- 
bered .Spanish,  one  slab-sided  cow 
bawled  for  something  to  eat,  and  not 
far  away  a  flock  a  sheep  bleated  in 
mournful  unison.  The  fare  at  the  table 
consisted  of  mutton,  sardines,  bread 
and  coffee.  Mosquitos  woke  us  semi- 
occasionally.  As  the  teams  previously 
engaged  had  not  come,  the  following 
day  was  spent  in  searching  and  discover- 
ing the  beauties  of  nature  along  the 
shore,  the  most  abundant  and  surprising 
of  which  were,  cactus,  horned  toads, 
snakes,  and  a  few  wild  flowers.  It  was 
a  cheerless  scene — the  ocean  and  beach 
was  better. 

After  the  teams  arrived,  and  arrange- 
ments were  concluded,  the  march  of  three 
days  to  San  Bernardino  began.  We 
halted  at  several  Spanish  ranches  for 
milk,  and  at  each  place  were  treated 
with  courtesy  and  generosity.  Entering 
the  low  adobe  houses,  one  could  not 
but  be  surprised  to  see  the  richness  that 
prevailed  under  feminine  arrangement. 
For  curtains  and  bedspreads,  elegant 
Chinese  crape  shawls  were  commonly 
ustd,  sometimes  of  one  rich  color, 
sometimes  of  many  dyes.  Ladies 
lounged  around  in  silk  dresses  and  bare 
feet,  idly  embroidering  or  smoking. 

The  inappropriate  application  of  wealth, 
though  inconsistent  to  our  eyes,  seemed 
to  them  a  matter  of  course.  They 
owned  flocks  and  herds  by  the  valley 
full;  when  they  desired  money  to  go  to 
town,  a  vacquera  drove  a  number  to 
market,  brought  back  the  money,  and 
next  day  shopping  began — sometimes 
gambling  also.  If  they  went  barefoot  in 
the  house,  and  seldom  tasted  butter, 
and  were  satisfied,  what  did  it  matter? 
Jerked  beef,  figs,  grapes,  melons  and 
cigarettes  satisfies  the  ordinary  appetite, 
but  sometimes  they  launched  out  and 
had  a  feast  to  be  remembered,  some- 
times by  scars  obtained  during  a  season 
of  semi-forgetfulness,  when  jealousy, 
wine  and  brandy  combined. 

At  intervals  along  the  road  one  could 
see  in  the  distance  white  stretches   like 
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snow,  but  they  were  flocks  of  geese, 
many  acres  broad  and  long.  When  a 
Spaniard  desired  roast  goose,  he  had 
only  to  soak  corn  in  aquadiente  and 
scatter  it.  The  innocent  geese  soon 
became  intoxicated,  and  were  easily 
despatched  with  clubs.  The  herds  and 
flocks  seemed  to  stretch  out  mile  upon 
mile,  till  one  tired  of  looking  at  them. 
So  vast  were  they  that  when,  once,  in  a 
year  of  drought,  a  noted  Spanish  family 
lost  hundreds  daily,  it  did  not  trouble 
them. 

As  we  rode  through  a  plain  where  the 
wild  mustard  stood  as  thick  as  wheat, 
and  high  as  a  man  on  horseback,  as 
though  in  accordance  with  the  exhilarat- 
ing pungency  surrounding  us,  a  sur- 
prise awaited  us.  A  band  of  snorting 
cattle,  followed  by  yelling  horsemen, 
dashed  across  the  road,  and  out  of 
sight.  Our  tame  mules  caught  the 
spirit  and  ran  as  long  as  they  had  breath 
to  keep  it  up.  They  kept  in  the  road 
and  stopped  when  they  got  tired,  and 
we  escaped  without  accident  to  human 
life.  But  our  pretty  pet, a  tame  deer  which 
followed  one  like  a  lamb,  was  thrown 
down  and  dragged  to  death.  When  we 
reached  San  Gabriel  we  camped  in  a 
magnificent  grove  of  ancient  oaks  and 
sycamores,  near  the  beautiful,  shallow 
river.  Under  the  beautiful  moonlight,  at 
the  foot  of  a  great  tree,  "Fanny"  was 
buried,  and  her  name  carved  in  its  bark. 
Often,  afterwards,  travelers  thought  it 
the  resting  place  of  some  maiden  whose 
story  was  lost  in  the  past.   Other  circum- 


stances beside  the  loss  of  our  pet,  con- 
spired to  keep  us  awake  and  add  to  our 
mournful  reflections.  A  rancheria  of 
Indians  less  than  half  a  mile  away  were 
having  a  drunken  festival,  and  in  the 
clear  light  we  could  see  them  dancing 
or  chasing  each  other.  Coyotes  echoed 
their  shouts  and  wails,  and  made  the 
night  one  to  be  remembered.  Seldom 
have  I  seen  as  beautiful  a  spot  in  my 
wanderings  as  that  camp  beside  the  San 
Gabriel  river.  When  morning  came,  the 
giant  cactus  hedges  around  the  great 
vineyards,  the  Mission  buildings  far  off, 
the  holy  cross  upon  the  peaks  of  rising 
hills,  the  abundance  of  luscious  fruits, 
and  human  faces,  helped  to  wear  away 
the  sense  of  sorrow,  fear  and  loneliness 
just  passed. 

I  well  remember  the  long  plain  of 
eighteen  miles,  all  level,  thickly  grown 
with  wild  plums,  black  walnuts  and 
lovely  flowers,  and  then  descending  into 
a  beautiful  grove,  across  streams  that 
shone  like  silver,  and  then  a  square, 
mud  wall,  with  little  puffs  of  smoke  ris- 
ing and  curling  up  to  the  sky  from 
around  its  outer  line.  As  we  drew  near, 
a  large  gate  was  seen,  and  opposite, 
another.  We  rode  in,  into  San  Bernar- 
dino, November,  1852.  When  Ma  said, 
"This  is  to  be  our  home,"  I  covered  my 
face  and  cried  for  the  beautiful  city  by 
the  ocean's  side — San  Francisco. 

I  will  not  make  this  communication 
too  long,  but  in  the  next,  bring  forward 
other  subjects. 

Augusta  Joyce  Crocheron. 
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VI. 

Having  briefly  examined  the  enact- 
ments of  Congress  against  the  religion 
of  the  Latter-day  Saints  as  violating  the 
provision  ot  the  Constitution  inhibiting 
interference  with  the  free  exercise  of 
religion,  we  now  inquire  into  the  more 
recent  enactment  of  Congress  known  as 
the  Edmunds  act,  which  became  a  law 
March  22,  1882. 

The  Edmunds  act  is  supplementive  of 


the  enactment  of  Congress  of  1862.  It 
is  a  crimes  act,  amending  Section  5352, 
Revised  Statutes,  which  is  a  part  of  the 
crimes  act  of  the  United  States.  This 
law  defines  polygamy  to  be  a  man  taking 
to  wife  more  than  one  woman  "simul- 
taneously or  on  the  same  day,"  or  who, 
having  a  living  and  undivorced  wife, 
shall  marry  another.  Those  guilty  of 
committing  this  offense  may  be  fined  not 
more  than   five    hundred    dollars,   and 
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be  imprisoned  in  the  penitentiary  not 
longer  than  five  years,  or  be  punished 
by  both  fine  and  imprisonment.  The 
law  also  defines  cohabiting  with  more 
than  one  woman,  whether  in  the  mar- 
riage relation  or  outside  of  it,  to  be  a 
misdemeanor,  punishable  by  a  fine  of 
three  hundred  dollars,  or  imprisonment 
for  six  months,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Court.  Still  farther:  The  eighth  section 
provides  "That  no  polygamist,  bigamist, 
or  any  person  cohabiting  with  more  than 
one  woman,  and  no  woman  cohabiting 
with  any  of  the  persons  described  afore- 
said in  this  section,  in  any  Territory  or 
other  place  over  which  the  United  States 
have  exclusive  jurisdiction,  shall  be  en- 
titled to  vote  at  any  election  held  in  any 
such  Territory  or  other  place,  or  be 
eligible  for  election  or  appointment  to, 
or  be  entitled  to  hold  any  office  or  place 
of  public  trust,  honor,  or  emolument  in, 
under,  or  for  any  such  Territory  or 
place,  or  under  the  United  States."  By 
the  provisions  of  this  section  of  the  act 
under  consideration,  polygamists  are 
punished  (/)  by  being  stripped  of  the 
right  of  suffrage;  (2)  by  being  made 
ineligible  for  election  or  appointment  to 
any  office  or  place  of  trust,  honor,  or 
emolument  in  the  Territories,  or  under 
the  United  States. 

It  may  be  claimed  that  to  deprive 
persons  of  the  right  of  suffrage,  and 
disqualifying  them  to  hold  office,  is  not 
punishment.  But  those  who  hold  these 
views  should  remember  that  the  Ed- 
munds act  amends  section  5352  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States; 
and  that  this  whole  title  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  which  section  5352  is  a  part, 
is  the  crimes  act  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  penalties  affixed  to  a  crimes  act 
certainly  have  for  their  object  the  pun- 
ishment of  the  violators  of  that  law. 
To  deprive  a  person  of  the  right  of 
voting  is  a  greater  punishment*  than 
to  deprive  him  of  property,  for  it  is 
the  right  preservative  of  all  other 
rights.  To  the  inhabitants  of  Utah  it 
is  worth  more  than  houses  or  lands, 
for  the  ballot  is  the  only  weapon  with 
which  they  can  beat  back  designing 
demagogues  who  seek  the  control  of  the 


Territory   with   a  view  to  plunder  and 
oppression. 

This  same  section  further  punishes 
men  supposed  to  be  guilty  of  polygamy, 
by  depriving  them  of  the  right  to  hold 
office  in  the  Territory,  or  under  the 
United  States.  They  are  not  permitted 
to  acquire  positions  of  profit,  trust, 
honor,  or  emolument;  they  are  excluded 
from  the  ranks  of  honorable  associates 
and  positions.  And  yet  we  are  told  this 
is  not  punishment!  No  punishment  to 
have  an  office  of  honor  or  trust  or  profit 
taken  from  one?  No  punishment  to  be 
degraded  and  disgraced?  No  punish- 
ment to  stamp  the  name  with  infamy? 
Whoever  says  these  things  are  not  pun- 
ishment contradicts  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
Judge  Field,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in 
the  case  of  Cumming  vs.  The  State  of 
Missouri  (see  4  Wall.  Reports)  held  that 
"The  deprivation  of  any  rights,  civil  or 
political,  previously  enjoyed,  may  be 
punishment,  the  circumstances  attending 
and  the  causes  of  the  deprivation  deter- 
mining this  fact.  Disqualification  from 
office  may  be  punishment,  as  in  the  case 
of  conviction  upon  impeachment.  Dis- 
qualification from  the  pursuits  of  a  law- 
ful avocation  or  from  positions  of  trust, 
or  from  the  privilege  of  appearing  in  the 
courts,  or  acting  as  an  executor,  admin- 
istrator, or  guardian,  may  also,  and  often 
have  been,  imposed  as  punishment." 
The  circumstances  attending  the  disfran- 
chisement of  many  of  the  Mormon 
people  determines  that  the  disabilities 
created  by  the  Edmunds  act  were  meant 
for  punishment.  The  qualifications  it 
requires  electors  and  officeholders  to 
possess  were  never  before  known  in  any 
part  of  the  nation.  The  whole  history 
of  the  passage  of  this  act  confirms  one's 
belief  that  the  part  which  strips  many 
worthy  citizens  of  the  suffrage  and  the 
right  to  hold  office  was  meant  for  pun- 
ishment. 

Granting  the  disabilities  created  by 
the  PIdmunds  act  to  be  punishment,  we 
next  inquire  how  is  the  punishment 
inflicted.  Articles  V  and  VI  of  the 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  provide 
that  "No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer 
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for  a  capital  or  otherwise  infamous 
crime  unless  on  presentment  or  indict- 
ment of  a  grand  jury, 
nor  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  proper- 
ty without  due  process  of  law."  "In  all 
criminal  prosecutions  the  accused  shall 
enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public 
trial,  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  state 
and  district  wherein  the  crime  shall 
have  been  committed,  * 
and  to  be  informed  the  nature  and 
cause  of  the  accusation;  to  be  confronted 
with  the  witnesses  against  him;  to  have 
compulsory  process  for  obtaining  wit- 
nesses in  his  favor;  and  to  have  the 
assistance  of  counsel  for  their  defense." 

Such  are  the  rights  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution  to  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States;  but  in  the  passage  and  enforce- 
ment of  the  Edmunds  act  nearly  all 
these  bulwarks  erected  to  protect  the 
citizens  from  injustice  have  been  torn 
away,  and  punishment  inflicted  contrary 
to  all  received  principles  of  law  and 
justice.  Is  the  one  upon  whom  this 
punishment  of  disqualification  for  voting 
and  holding  office  inflicted  indicted  by  a 
grand  jury?  Is  he  confronted  by  the 
witnesses  against  him?  Does  he  have 
compulsory  process  for  obtaining  wit- 
nesses in  his  favor?  Does  he  have  the 
assistance  of  counsel  for  his  defense? 
There  is  but  one  answer  to  all  these 
inquiries,  and  that  is  in  the  negative. 
Let  us  proceed  further:  Is  the  one 
accused  found  guilty  by  an  impartial 
jury  of  his  peers  and  of  the  vicinage? 
No;  but  an  illegal,  expurgatory  test 
oath  was  presented  him  and  if  he 
refused  to  take  it,  he  was  adjudged  guilty 
and  the  punishment  of  disqualification 
for  voting  and  holding  office  was  applied. 

Right  here  it  might  not  be  amiss  to 
refer  to  the  jury  system  of  Utah:  By 
the  passage  of  the  Poland  Bill,  in  1874,  it 
was  arranged  that  the  grand  and  petit 
juries  should  be  made  up  of  half  "Mor- 
mons" and  the  other  half  non-"Mor- 
mons."  The  non-"Mormon"  class  com- 
prise about  twenty- two  per  cent  of  the 
whole  population.  The  enactment  of 
Congress  therefore  gave  twenty-two  per 
cent  of  the  population  the  same  repre- 
sentation in  the  juries  as  was  allowed 


the  seventy-eight  per  cent.  The  injus- 
tice of  such  an  act  is  apparent  and 
requires  no  argument  to  point  out  the 
unfairness.  The  enactment  of  Con- 
gress known  as  the  Edmunds  bill,  passed 
in  March,  1882,  in  section  5,  provides: 
"That  in  any  prosecution  for  bigamy, 
polygamy.or  unlawful  cohabitation  under 
any  statute  of  the  United  States,  it  shall 
be  sufficient  cause  of  challenge,  to  any 
person  drawn  or  summoned  as  a  jury- 
man or  talesman,  *  *  *  that 
he  believe  it  right  for  a  man  to  have 
more  than  one  living  and  undivorced 
wife  at  the  same  time." 

The  questions  asked  by  the  United 
Slates  prosecuting  attorney  supposed  to 
be  authorized  by  this  provision  of  the 
Edmunds  act,  result  in  excluding  from 
the  grand  jury,  at  least,  all  "Mormons," 
as  it  is  feared  they  would  not  find  in- 
dictments for  polygamy  and  unlawful 
cohabitation.  Whether  this  be  true  or 
not,  it  is  not  necessary  to  our  purpose  to 
discuss  here.  But  by  this  arrangement 
the  whole  criminal  proceedings  of  the 
Territory  are  entrusted  in  the  hands  of 
men  who  represent  but  twenty-two  per 
cent  of  the  population — the  Gentiles  or 
non-"Mormon"  class.  In  1884,  E.  S. 
Goodrich,  Esq.,  published  an  article  in 
the  Chicago  limes,  headed  "Mormon- 
ism  Unveiled."  This  gentleman  con- 
siders the  criminal  statistics  of  the  Ter- 
ritory for  1882  with  the  following  result, 
and  he  obtained  his  figures  from  official 
sources: 

"The  total  number  of  all  arrests  for 
crime  and  misdemeanors  in  these  locali- 
ties (the  populous  districts  of  the  Terri- 
tory) during  1882,  was  two  thousand  one 
hundred  and  ninety-eight,  of  which  the 
seventy-eight  per  cent  of  the  'Mormon' 
population  furnished  three  hundred;  and 
the  twenty-two  per  cent  of  the  non- 
"Mormons"  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  rrinety-eight.  **•*.* 
So  that  the  '  Mormons,'  comprising 
seventy-eight  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  Territory,  contributed  one- 
eighth  of  the  arrests  made  during  1882, 
and  the  non-'Mormons,'  having  only 
twenty- two  per  cent,  contributed  seven- 
eighths." 
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Is  it  not  dangerous  to  the  interests  of 
society  in  Utah  to  entrust  all  the  crimi- 
nal investigations  to  a  grand  jury  chosen 
from  a  class  of  citizens  who,  while  they 
only  represent  twenty-two  per  cent  of 
the  population,  yet  furnish  seven-eighths 
of  the  arrests  made  in  the  Territory? 
Is  it  not  quite  likely,  since  these  non- 
"Mormons"  are  bitterly  opposed  politi- 
cally and  religiously  to  the  vast  majority 
of  the  people  of  Utah,  that  while  malice 
will  prompt  them  in  their  "findings" 
against  the  "Mormons,"  "favors"  will  in- 
duce them  to  find  no  indictments  against 
members  of  their  own  party? 

When  you  come  the  petit  jury  the 
situation  is  not  much  improved.  Under 
the  challenges  arranged  for  in  section 
5  of  the  Edmunds  act,  all  "Mormons," 
in  prosecutions  for  polygamy,  bigamy, 
or  unlawful  cohabition,  are  successfully 
challenged  for  cause.  The  theory  of 
trial  by  jury  is  that  it  shall  be  impartial, 
but  juries  before  which  "Mormons"  are 
tried  are  not  impartial.  They  are  com- 
posed of  men  which  are  opposed  to  them 
both  in  politics  and  religion — are  their 
avowed  enemies.  The  innocent  "Mor- 
mon," as  well  as  the  one  who  may  be 
guilty,  goes  not  to  his  vindication,  but 
to  his  conviction,  when  tried  by  such  a 
jury.  It  is  claimed  that  the  bias  in 
favor  of  "Mormon"  institutions  would 
render  it  impossible  for  a  "Mormon" 
juryman  to  act  impartially  in  judging  as 
to  the  matter  of  fact  as  to  the  guilt  or 
innocence  of  one  accused  of  polygamy 
or  unlawful  cohabitation;  while  a  non- 
"Mormon,"  who  not  only  dislikes  the 
particular  feature  of  Mormonism  de- 
nominated celestial  marriage,  but  hates 
that  whole  system  of  faith  and  worship, 
and  is  "filled  from  the  toe,  top  full"  of 
bitterness  against  the  devotees,  can  act 
impartially  in  judging  the  guilt  or  inno- 
cence of  a  member  of  the  "Mormon" 
Church  accused  of  crime.  Is  this  con- 
sistent? If  the  favor  of  the  "Mormon" 
juryman  would  prevent  him  being  im- 
partial, would  not  the  malice  of  the 
non-"Mormon"  render  him  incapable  of 
acting  impartially.  This  Edmunds  act, 
then,  besides  being,  as  we  believe,  an 
invasion  of  our  religious  liberties,  vio- 


lates several  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, in  that  it  inflicts  punishment  with- 
out due  process  of  law— it  is  a  legislative 
enactment  inflicting  punishment  without 
a  judicial  trial,  and  therefore  a  bill  of 
attainder. 

Bills  of  attainder,  in  a  technical  sense,, 
are  legislative  enactments  convicting  a 
person  of  some  crime  for  which  it  in- 
flicts upon  him,  without  any  trial  what- 
ever, the  punishment  of  death.  If  they 
inflict  a  milder  punishment,  they  are 
usually  called  bills  of  pains  and  penalties- 
Judge  Field,  of  the  Supreme  Court  oS 
this  nation,  in  Cummings  vs.  the  State 
of  Missouri,  from  which  I  have  before 
quoted,  said:  "A  bill  of  attainder  is  a 
legislative  act  which  inflicts  punishment 
without  a  judicial  trial." 

The  definition  includes  a  bill  of  pains 
and  penalties  as  a  bill  of  attainder,  and 
indeed  so  it  is;  and  if  the  Edmunds  act 
is  not  a  bill  of  attainder,  then  no  legist 
lature  ever  passed  one.  Judge  Story, 
speaking  of  such  enactments,  says: 
"Such  acts  are  in  the  highest  degree 
objectionable  and  tyrannical,  since  they 
deprive  the  party  (accused)  of  any 
regular  trial  by  jury,  and  deprive  him  of 
his  life,  liberty,  and  property,  without 
any  legal  proof  of  his  guilt.  In  a  repub- 
lican government,  such  a  proceeding  Is 
utterly  inconsistent  with  first  principles- 
It  would  be  despotism  in  its  worst  fornn 
by  arming  a  popular  legislature  with  the- 
power  to  destroy  at  will  the  most  virtu_ 
ous  and  valuable  of  its  citizens  of  the 
state."  (Story  on  the  Constitution,  p_ 
144.) 

The  Constitution  expressly  forbids  the 
passage  of  such  acts.  The  language  is: 
"No  bill  of  attainder  or  ex />osl/ac(o\aw 
shall  be  passed"  (Art.  I,  Sec.  9).  Section 
10  of  the  same  Article  prohibits  a  State 
passing  a  bill  of  attainder,  etc.  Hence,, 
since  the  Edmunds  act  is  a  bill  of 
attainder,  it  violates  the  Constitution, 
which  forbids  the  passage  of  such  acts. 

How  forcible  the  remarks  of  Judge 
Story  are  to  one  acquainted  with  Utah 
affairs,  wherein  he  says,  the  passage  of 
such  acts  "would  be  despotism  in  its 
worst  form,  by  arming  a  popular  legisla- 
ture with  the  power  to  destroy  at  its  will 
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the  most  virtuous  and  valuable  citizens 
of  the  state."  If  inquiry  be  made,  it 
will  be  found  that  it  is  the  "most  virtuous 
and  valuable  citizens"  of  Utah — men 
who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Territory's 
prosperity — who  have  been  afflicted, 
whose  rights  and  liberties  have  been 
stricken  down  by  the  Edmunds  act. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  series  of  arti- 
cles without  referring  again  to  the  enact- 
ments of  Congress  respecting  Utah  being 
an  invasion  of  our  religious  liberties. 
We  are  graciously  told  by  our  judges 
that  the  religious  liberty  vouchsafed  to 
us  by  the  Constitution  means  freedom 
to  believe  whatever  we  choose,  to  enter- 
tain such  opinions  as  we  please;  but  we 
are  not  at  liberty  to  practice  our  relig- 
ious belief,  nor  to  act  in  accordance  with 
our  opinions.  If  this  is  what  is  meant 
by  the  guarantee  of  religious  liberty  in 
the  Constitution,  then  "What  thrice 
mocked  fools  are  we!"  We  have  always 
understood  we  were  free  in  the  United 
States,  not  only  to  believe,  but  to  prac- 
tice any  principle  of  religion,  so  long 
as  in  doing  so  we  trespassed  not  upon  the 
rights  of  others;  and  if  it  is  not  so,  then 
religious  liberty  in  the  United  States  is  a 
myth,  and  the  Constitution  a  fraud,  which 
keeps  "the  word  of  promise  to  our  ear, 
and  breaks  it  to  our  hope,"  for  no  govern- 
ment ever  existed,  however  tyrannical 
it  may  have  been,  but  what  its  subjects 
could  have  enjoyed  this  much  religious 
liberty.  Why,  the  peasants  of  the  mon- 
archies of  Europe — aye,  the  very  serfs  of 
autocratic  Russia  could  believe  what 
they  pleased  so  long  as  they  attempted 
not  to  carry  their  belief  into  practice. 

Such  an  interpretation  of  the  first 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  which 
provides  that  "Congress  shall  make  no 
law  respecting  an  establishment  of  relig- 
ion, or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise 
thereof,"  makes  a  farce  of  our  boasted 
religious  liberty.  We  have  fondly  be- 
lieved that  our  Revolutionary  forefathers 
had,  in  the  institutions  of  our  country, 
for  which  they  shed  their  blood,  be- 
queathed to  us,  their  posterity,  the 
precious  boon  of  pursuing  happiness  in 
our  own  way,  and  freedom  to  worship 
God   according   to   the  dictates  of  our 


own  consciences— that  they  had  planted 
the  tree  upon  which  was  to  grow  the 
luscious  fruit  which  they  and  their  fathers 
had  so  longingly  desired  in  the  mon- 
archies of  the  Old  World;  but  after  lov- 
ingly clinging  to  this  belief  for  more 
than  a  hundred  years,  we  awake  to  find 
our  hopes  dust,  and  the  fruit  from  the 
tree  of  liberty  but  Sodom  apples — fair 
to  the  eye,  but  within  filled  with  bitter 
ashes!  Can  intelligence  believe  an 
interpretation  so  monstrously  absurd? 
Can  we  believe  that  the  men  who  were 
grand  enough,  in  the  face  of  an  igno- 
minious death,  to  declare  their  indepen- 
dence of  Great  Britain  for  liberty's  sake 
would  so  mock  their  posterity  with  such 
delusive  hopes?  I  will  not — I  cannot 
believe  it!  I  could  more  readily  believe 
our  judges,  who  thus  interpret  the  law, 
have  erred,  or  allowed  their  prejudices 
against  the  Celestial  Marriage  of  the 
Latter-day  Saints  to  influence  their 
judgment. 

We  claim  no  immunity  from  proper 
punishment  for  those  who,  in  practicing 
their  religious  belief,  shall  do. injury  to 
others,  or  trespass  upon  the  liberties  of 
their  fellowmen;  but  we  do  claim  this: 
So  long  as  men,  in  practicing  their  relig- 
ion, do  no  violence  to  the  rights  of 
others,  government  cannot  rightfully 
interfere  with  their  religion,  cannot  pro- 
hibit the  free  exercise  thereof,  and  when 
the  correctness  of  this  interpretation  of 
the  clause  in  the  Constitution  respecting 
religion  is  recognized,  the  Celestial  Mar- 
riage of  the  Latter-day  Saints  will  no 
longer  be  punished  by  fine  and  imprison- 
ment, for  it  is  a  principle  of  religion,  the 
practice  of  which  is  not  injurious  even 
to  those  who  may  not  believe  in  it. 

B.  H.  Roberts. 


He  that  studies  books  alone  will 
know  how  things  ought  to  be;  and  he 
that  studies  men  will  know  how  things 
are. —  Colton. 

Count  your  recourses;  learn  what  you 
are  not  fit  for,  and  give  up  wishing  for 
it;  learn  what  you  can  do,  and  do  it 
with  the  energy  of  a  man. — F.  W.  Robert- 
son. 
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"And  for  this  cause  shall  God  send  diem 
strong  delusion,  that  they  should  believe  a  lie: 
That  they  might  all  be  damned  who  believed 
not  the  truth  but  took  pleasure  in  unrighteous- 
ness."— 2  T/iess.,  ii:  11, 12. 

Having  noted  the  changes  and  cor- 
ruptions in  regard  to  the  clergy,  church 
discipline  and  government,  we  cannot 
be  surprised  to  learn  of  important 
changes  in  initiatory  principles  of  the 
Gospel.  The  avowed  object  of  Chris- 
tianity was  to  reform  the  world,  and  when 
other  important  divine  regulations  were 
unheeded  or  transgressed,  it  was  no 
wonder  that  the  first  principles  were  so 
changed  as  to  make  them  the  most  ac- 
ceptable to  the  neophyte.  The  example 
and  teachings  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles 
in  regard  to  the  object  and  mode  of  bap- 
tism, and  manner  of  bestowing  the 
necessary  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  were 
unambiguous  and  plain  enough  to  leave 
no  room  to  doubt  their  necessity. 

The  divine  teaching  was  immersion 
for  the  remission  of  sins  and  imposition 
of  hands  for  the  bestowing  of  the  Holy 
Spirit;  and  from  this  form,  prevalent  in 
the  first  century,  we  shall  find  the  prin- 
ciple degenerated  to  the  puerile  concep- 
tions now  entertained  throughout  all 
nations  calling  themselves  Christian.  In 
writing  upon  the  history  of  this  princi- 
ple in  the  first  century,  Mosheim  says 
(Reid's  Mosheim,  page  44):  "In  this  cen- 
tury baptism  was  administered  in  con- 
venient places,  not  in  the  public  assem- 
blies, and  by  immersing  the  candidates 
wholly  in  water.  At  first,  all  who  were 
engaged  in  propagating  Christianity, 
administered  this  rite;  nor  can  it  be 
called  in  question,  that  whoever  per- 
suaded any  person  to  embrace  Chris- 
tianity could  baptize  his  own  disciple." 
Of  the  same  subject  in  the  second  cen- 
tury (page  74),  he  says:  "Twice  a  year, 
namely,  at  Easter  and  Whitsuntide 
{Paschatis  el  Parte  cost cs  diebus),  baptism 
was  publicly  administered  by  the  Bishop, 
or  by  the  presbyters  acting  by  his  com- 
mand  and  authority.     The   candidates 


for  it  were  immersed  wholly  in  water, 
with  invocation  of  the  sacred  Trinity, 
according  to  the  Savior's  sacred  precept, 
after  they  had  repeated  what  they  called 
the  creed  {symbolum),  and  had  re- 
nounced all  their  sins  and  transgressions, 
and  especially  the  devil  and  his  pomp. 
The  baptized  were  signed  with  the 
cross,  anointed,  commended  to  God  by 
prayer  and  imposition  of  hands,  and 
finally  directed  to  taste  some  milk  and 
honey."  Already,  we  see,  there  are  a 
few  innovations,  and  these,  in  subse- 
quent centuries,  were  much  augmented 
and  increased.  We  again  quote  from 
our  distinguished  authority,  who  is 
generally  considered  the  end  of  con- 
troversy upon  points  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal history.  (Third  cent.,  page  106): 
"Baptism  was  publicly  administered 
twice  a  year  to  candidates  who  had  gone 
through  a  long  preparation  and  trial, 
none  being  present  as  spectators  but 
such  as  had  themselves  been  baptized; 
the  effect  of  baptism  was  supposed  to 
be  the  remission  of  sins;  and  it  was  be- 
lieved that  the  bishop,  by  the  imposition 
of  hands,  and  prayer,  conferred  those 
gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  were 
necessary  for  leading  a  holy  life." 

Nothing  further  is  said  in  the  history 
of  the  following  centuries  of  the  mode 
of  baptism  and  bestowal  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  except  a  mention  of  baptismal 
fonts  in  the  fourth  century.  Particular 
mention,  however,  is  made  of  the  attend- 
ant rites  and  ceremonies,  such  as  giving 
of  salt,  double  anointing  of  oil,  burning 
of  candles,  and  wearing  of  white  gowns 
a  certain  number  of  days.  The  baptism 
of  infants,  sprinkling  and  pouring  were 
also  innovations  which  slowly,  like  other 
corruptions,  crept  into  the  church.  It 
grew  to  be  the  custom  to  postpone  bap- 
tism until  just  before  death,  that  the  de- 
parting spirit  might,  by  the  act,  gain  re- 
mission of  sins,  and,  unfettered  by  the 
deeds  of  mortal  life,  soar  into  the  realms 
of  bliss.  Dr.  Priestly  informs  us  that 
the  Emperor  Constantine  was  baptized 
at  the  last  gasp,  and  that  two  of  his  sons, 
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Constantine  and  Constans,  were  killed 
before  baptism,  while  Constantius  fol- 
lowed his  father's  example. 

On  account  of  the  applicant  for  bap- 
tism being  often  unable  to  visit  the  place 
used  to  administer  the  rite,  the  idea  was 
given  that  to  sprinkle  or  pour  water 
would  have  the  same  effect  as  immer- 
sion, and  finally  these  modes  were  as 
much  used  as  the  correct  plan.  The 
ceremony  of  confirmation,  which  usually 
accompanied  or  followed  shortly  after 
baptism,  from  being  changed,  finally  fell 
into  entire  disuse,  until,  at  the  present 
time,  it  is  almost  considered  preposter- 
ous to  suppose  it  has  any  efficacy  what- 
ever. Several  of  the  early  Christian 
writers  have  given  confirmatory  evi- 
dence of  the  correct  practice  of  the 
principles  we  are  considering.  Tertul- 
lian,  in  the  second  century,  says:  "After 
baptism  succeeds  the  laying  on  of  hands 
with  prayer  calling  for  the  Holy  Ghost;" 
and  Augustine,  in  the  fourth  century, 
testifies  that  "We  still  do  what  the 
apostles  did  when  they  laid  their  hands 
upon  the  Samaritans  and  called  down 
the  Holy  Ghost  upon  them."  (Gahia's 
Church  History,  page  73.) 

Having  shown  the  changes  in  import- 
ant doctrines,  we  will  now  proceed  to 
cursorily  notice  a  few  more  popular 
errors  of  past  and  present  times,  and 
then  proceed  to  a  consideration  of  the 
claim  often  urged  that  the  Reformation 
made  old  things  new,  and  restored  the 
Gospel  in  its  purity. 

In  primitive  times,  when  churches 
were  dedicated,  the  ceremony  was  a 
prayer  consecrating  the  building  and  its 
contents  to  God.  This  simple  ordinance 
came,  in  time,  to  be  considered  of  great 
importance,  and  was  attended  by  numer- 
ous symbols  and  ceremonies,  such  as 
sprinkling  holy  water,  celebrating  the 
eucharist,  painting  the  images  of  saints 
upon  the  windows  and  walls,  and  plac- 
ing in  the  building  the  bones  and  relics 
of  martyrs.  Even  the  bells  were  sprinkled 
and  often  anointed  with  extreme 
unction,  both  inside  and  out.  The  holy 
water  in  Catholic  churches,  upon  which 
so  much  value  is  placed,  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  a  similitude  of  the  lustral 


water  of  the  pagans.  Christians  even 
put  salt  in  the  water  the  same  as  did  the 
pagan  priests.  This  water  was  placed 
at  the  entrance  of  heathen  temples,  and 
those  who  entered  were  sprinkled  with 
it.  "Burning  wax  lights  in  the  daytime 
was  used  in  many  heathen  ceremonies, 
for  which  they  were  ridiculed  by  Lanc- 
tantius.  'The  heathens,'  says  he,  'light 
up  candles  to  God,  as  if  he  lived  in  the 
dark;  and  do  not  they  deserve  to  pass 
for  madmen,  who  offer  lamps  to  the 
author  and  giver  of  light?'  But  not  long 
after  this,  these  very  wax  lights  were 
introduced  into  Christian  worship." 
(Priestly  on  Christianity,  vol.  iijpage  114.) 
The  dress  of  the  clergy  was  at  one  time 
plain  and  unpretentious,  but  it  was 
thought  unbecoming  for  persons  of  such 
grave  characters  to  follow  the  fashions, 
so  the  olden  time  flowing  garments  were 
retained.  The  more  powerful  cause, 
however,  was  because  pagan  priests 
had  habits  different  from  other  people. 
Heathens  constructed  their  temples  so 
they  could  pray  with  their  faces  toward 
the  east,  and  this  practice  was  introduced 
into  Christian  worship  by  Jerom,  and  it 
finally  became  almost  a  universal  prac- 
tice to  turn  the  face  to  the  east  when  re- 
peating the  Lord's  name  or  the  creed  of 
the  church.  Even  at  the  present  time 
this  practice  is  continued  by  some 
churches,  notably  the  Church  of  England. 
The  present  custom  of  preaching  from  a 
text  was  first  introduced  by  Origen,  in 
the  third  century.  When  heathen 
philosophers  and  rhetoricians  were  con- 
verted to  Christianity,  they  introduced 
the  custom  of  haranguing  upon  particu- 
lar subjects,  and  precomposed  their  ser- 
mons. As  a  matter  of  course,  Christian 
ministers  copied  them,  and  so  far  forgot 
the  spirit  which  should  give  utterance, 
that  they  partook  of  the  spirit  of  Grecian 
orators,  and  hired  men  to  applaud  when 
a  preconcerted  signal  had  been  given  by 
the  preacher.  Origen  writes:  "We  pray 
according  to  our  abilities,"  and  Tertullian 
in  the  second  century,  says:  "We  pray 
to  God  without  a  monitor,  because  our 
prayers  flow  from  our  own  minds."  So 
far  have  self-called  priests  departed  from 
this  practice,  which  undoubtedly  was  the 
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same  in  the  clays  of  Christ,  they  must 
have  their  prayers  written  or  printed  and 
learn  them  by  rote. 

Before  the  tenth  century,  the  power  of 
the  popes  had  become  supreme.  They 
not  only  had  absolute  control  in  relig- 
ious matters,  but  their  words  were  also 
unappealable  Law  in  secular  affairs.  Kings 
and  emperors  humbly  knelt  before  his 
holiness,  the  pope,  who  could  even 
dethrone  them,  when  they  did  aught  to 
anger  him.  Heresy  was  the  most  fla- 
grant of  crimes,  and  was  punishable  with 
death.  The  struggle  to  break  the 
adamantine  bands  of  papal  power  was 
commenced  about  the  year  1160,  by 
Peter  Waldo,  who  founded  a  sect  known 
as  the  Waldenses  or  Vaudois.  This  man, 
according  to  Mosheim,  was  an  opulent 
merchant  of  Lyons,  who  employed  a 
French  priest  to  translate  the  four  gos- 
pels, and  other  portions  of  the  Scripture, 
into  the  French  language.  Perusing  the 
sacred  records,  he  became  convinced  of 
the  errors  of  the  Roman  Church,  where- 
upon he  became  a  public  teacher,  and 
founded  the  sect  above  mentioned. 
Tortures  of  the  inquisition  soon  sup- 
pressed the  movement,  and  the  disci- 
ples of  Waldo  were  scattered  through- 
out Europe,  and  by  this  means  the  seeds 
of  reform  were  scattered  broadcast, 
the  same  essential  ideas  being  held  by 
the  refugees  as  were  afterward  em- 
bodied in  the  reformed  church.  In  the 
thirteenth  century  the  See  of  Rome 
found  a  yet  more  powerful  opponent  in 
the  person  of  John  Wickliffe,  who  was 
the  first  to  translate  into  English  the 
Bible  for  the  use  of  the  people.  Here- 
tofore the  holy  book  had  been  the  ex- 
clusive property  of  the  priests;  it  being 
considered  sacrilege  for  the  common 
people  to  read  it. 

Persons  and  events  aided  in  the  work 
of  reform,  winch  finally  culminated  in 
the  establishment  of  a  new  church  by 
Henry  VIII,  and  his  ministers,  Worham, 
Wolsey  and  Cranmer,  in  England,  and 
Martin  Luther  in  Germany.  Upon  this 
reformation,  the  apostate  harlot  daugh- 
ters of  the  great  whore  "who  sitteth 
upon  many  waters,"  base  their  claims  of 
divine  power  and   priesthood;  and  we 


shall  now  proceed  to  investigate  those 
claims.  We  must  first,  however,  digress 
a  little  to  show  the  causes  which  led  to 
the  Reformation.  In  1517  Luther  was 
Divinity  Professor  in  the  University  of 
Wiltemburg.  He  had  been  a  devoted 
son  of  the  church  of  Rome,  but  was 
aroused  to  declaim  against  the  infamous 
sale  of  indulgences  conducted  byTetzel, 
the  papal  agent.  Upon  the  abuse  of 
indulgences,  he  drew  up  ninety-five 
propositions,  and  finally  he  called  in 
question  the  supremacy  of  the  Romish 
Church,  and  the  authority  of  the  pope. 
In  1520  he  published  a  tract  against 
popery,  and  soon  afterward,  a  tract  upon 
Babylonish  captivity,  and  in  June  of  the 
same  year,  he  was  excommunicated  by 
Leo  X,  and  his  books  condemned  to  be 
burned.  The  news  of  what  was  passing 
in  Germany,  soon  found  its  way  to  Eng- 
land, and  a  hot  persecution  against 
those  who  favored  the  doctrines  of 
Luther  was  set  on  foot.  Many  were 
brought  to  the  stake,  among  them  being 
six  men  and  a  woman, burned, at  Coventry, 
for  teaching  their  children  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments and  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  the 
vulgar  tongue.  In  the  year  1521,  the 
king  himself  opposed  the  opinions  of 
Luther  in  a  book  dedicated  to  the  Pope, 
entitled,  "Assertis  Septcm  Sacramen- 
torum  adversus  Martin  Luther.'"  The 
work  was  creditable,  and  the  pope  ex- 
pressed his  appreciation  of  it  by  bes- 
towing upon  its  royal  author,  "Defender 
of  the  Faith,"  which  Englishsovereigns 
have  ever  since  assumed.  About  this 
time,  the  council  of  the  "Diet  of  Worms" 
was  called,  Luther  summoned  before  it, 
his  case  heard,  and  he  condemned  as  a 
heretic. 

Some  years  previous  to  this  time 
(15 19)  Henry  VIII  had  married  the 
widow  of  his  elder  brother,  Arthur, 
Prince  of  Wales.  He  lived  with  her 
eighteen  years,  when,  becoming  fasci- 
nated with  the  charms  of  Anne  Boleyn, 
he  sought  to  gain  a  divorce  from  his 
wife  Catherine,  upon  the  impropriety  of 
a  union  between  relatives.  There  was 
some  controversy  at  the  time  of  the 
marriage,  because  of  the  passage  in 
Leviticus,  xx:  21,  and  this  question  the 
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king  sought  to  revive.  Pope  Clement 
VII,  to  whom  Henry  appealed,  after 
waiting  some  time,  refused  to  grant  the 
divorce.  Previous  to  this,  however,  the 
king  had  grown  tired  of  fruitless  nego- 
tiation, and,  putting  the  Pope  at  defi- 
ance, married  Anne  Boleyn  in  Novem- 
ber, 1552.  Soon  after,  Cranmer,  who 
had  been  elevated  to  the  primacy 
upon  the  death  of  Worham,  foreseeing 
the  scandal  which  would  arise  if  the 
king's  first  marriage  was  not  formally 
annulled,  summoned  Catherine  before 
his  ecclesiastical  court.  Upon  her  re- 
fusal to  obey,  Cranmer  pronounced  her 
marriage  with  Henry  null  and  void  from 
the  beginning.  The  Pope  first  threat- 
ened, and  subsequently  excommunicated 
Henry  for  adultery;  his  first  marriage 
was  pronounced  valid  and  indissoluble, 
and  he  was  ordered  to  live  with  her  as 
his  wife  under  pain  of  papal  censure. 
This  decision  determined  Henry  to  at 
once  shake  off  the  papal  yoke.  Parlia- 
ment at  once  took  measures  to  formally 
terminate  the  national  connection  with 
Rome,  and  to  pass  laws  suitable  to  their 
independent  condition.  One  of  the  acts 
of  Parliament  conferred  upon  the  King 
the  title  of  "supreme  head  on  earth  of 
the  Church  of  England."  For  a  consid- 
erable time  the  reformation  amounted 
to  very  little  in  changing  doctrines  and 
creeds.  In  1539  Henry  yielded  to  a 
spirit  of  re-action,  and  passed  the  famous 
six  articles,  which  render  it  penal  to 
deny  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation 
or  the  priests  to  marry.  It  will  be  re- 
membered these  articles  were  unquali- 
fiedly Romish.  The  changes  made  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Edward  VII,  the  tem- 
porary restoration  to  popery  by  many, 
and  the  final  establishment  of  anglican 
Protestantism  under  Elizabeth,  are  well 
known  historical  events.  When  the  re- 
formation had  been  made,  comparatively 
nothing  had  been  accomplished  to- 
ward restoring  the  primitive  faith.  The 
Gospel  foundation  of  prophets  and 
apostles  had  been  ignored  and  a  super- 
structure built  only  upon  the  corner 
stone  of  justification  by  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ.  The  primitive  saints  were  told, 
"The  Gospel  shall  be  taken   from  you 


and  given  to  a  nation  bringing  forth  the 
fruits  thereof,"  but  the  nations  who  had 
participated  in  the  so-called  reformation 
took  issue  with  each  other  and  the 
church  from  which  they  were  offshoots, 
upon  important  points,  and  ignored  the 
plain  and  precious  principles  of  the 
Gospel  necessary  to  salvation.  The 
Church  of  England,  in  the  "Homily  upon 
the  perils  of  idolatry,"  states:  "That 
laity  and  clergy,  learned  and  unlearned, 
men  and  women,  and  children  of  all  ages, 
sects  and  degree  of  whole  Christendom, 
have  been  at  once  buried  in  the  most 
abominable  idolatry,  (a  most  dreadful 
thing  to  think,)  and  that  for  the  space  of 
eight  hundred  years  or  more."  It  is  some- 
what amusing  to  see  the  predicament 
these  pious  expounders  of  doctrines  thus 
place  themselves  in.  The  Lord  would 
certainly  not  allow  His  Priesthood  and 
Spirit  to  be  communicated  through  a 
race  of  idolaters,  and  consequently  the 
reformers  had  none  of  it,  and  if  the 
Catholic  claim  of  divine  succession  be 
allowed,  the  apostates  from  it  are  even 
in  a  worse  condition. 

All  those  who  took  part  in  the  Refor- 
mation were  considered  heretic  by  the 
Pope,  who  excommunicated  them  with 
the  most  terrible  anathemas.  If  the 
Pope  and  his  clergy  had  power  to  con- 
fer the  Priesthood,  they  most  certainly 
had  power  to  take  it  away.  Christ  gave 
Peter  to  bind  and  loose  upon  earth  and 
in  heaven,  and  the  Pope,  being  his  suc- 
cessor, had  the  same  power.  Inasmuch, 
then,  as  none  of  the  branches  of  the  re- 
formed church  claimed  to  have  any  new 
revelation  or  any  bestowal  of  the 
Priesthood,  it  would  be  interesting  to 
know  where  they  received  the  divine 
power  which  all  of  them  profess  to  have. 
Wesley,  in  his  ninety-fourth  sermon,  says: 
"The  real  cause  why  the  extraordinary 
gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  were  no  longer 
to  be  found  in  the  Christian  church,  was 
because  the  Christians  had  all  turned 
heathens  again  and  had  only  a  dead 
form  left."  Thus,  Methodism  disclaims 
the  possession  of  any  authority  by  its 
founder,  who  made  no  pretension  to 
have  received  new  revelation.  All  other 
Protestant  churches  base  their  claims  to 
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possessing  the  Priesthood  upon  equally 
positive  (?)  testimony. 

The  Latter-day  Saint  has  no  fear  in 
comparing  Ills  pretensions  with  any  of 
the  devotees  of  spurious  Chrintianity 
who  are  eagerly  crying  "false  prophets," 
delusion.  As  the  primitive  church  was 
commenced  with  only  a  few,  and  fought 
its  way  against  overwhelming  odds,  so 
is  the  Church  of  Christ  in  these  last  days 
engaged    in    a    warfare     against    even 


greater  obstacles,  but  it  will  not  be 
overwhelmed;  as  the  God  of  Israel  has 
declared,  this  is  a  Gospel  of  regenera- 
tion never  to  be  overcome  until  Satan  is 
bound,  sin  subdued,  and  the  law  ol  God 
written  upon  the  hearts  of  the  peo- 
ple. J.  L.  Robison. 


Manner  is  one  of  the  greatest  engines 
of  influence  ever  given  to  man. — Sunday 
Afternoon. 


ENGLAND    AND    RUSSIA    AT    SEA. 


Naval  officers  are  discussing  the  pro- 
babilities for  a  solution,  through  war 
between  England  and  Russia,  of  the 
many  grave  problems  which  have  arisen 
in  connection  with  maritime  warfare; 
while  merchants  everywhere  'are  as 
naturally  considering  the  bearings  of  the 
threatened  conflict  upon  commerce  gen- 
erally, and  in  particular  upon  the  carry- 
ing trade  of  the  world.  A  sketch  of  the 
offensive  and  defensive  naval  powers  of 
the  two  countries  is  therefore  opportune, 
while  a  review  of  the  effect  of  interna- 
tional conventions  upon  the  belligerent 
situation  foreshadowed  will  show  the 
most  important  changes  in  the  currents 
of  trade  liable  to  occur  in  the  event  of 
hostilities. 

As  regards  fighting  strength  at  sea, 
Great  Britain  is  far  before  Russia.  In 
the  first  class  of  her  navy  are  twelve 
turret-ships  and  barbette  ships,  carrying 
from  fourteen  to  twenty-four  inches  of 
armor,  thirty-five-ton  to  eighty-ton  guns, 
and  capable  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
knots  an  hour.  The  chief  of  these  great 
ironclads,  the  Inflexible,  carries  twenty- 
four  inches  of  armor,  and  is  armed  with 
four  eighty-ton  guns.  Next  to  the  Italian 
ironclads  Italia  and  Lepanto  she  is  the 
most  formidable  vessel  afloat.  The  Italia 
and  Lepanto  will  carry  four  one  hun- 
dred-ton guns,  but  two  inches  less  armor 
than  the  Inflexible.  The  latter  and  her 
class,  to  which  the  Dreadnought,  Devas- 
tation, Thunderer,  Colossus  and  Edin- 
burgh belong,  are  citadel  ships;  that  is, 
their    turrets,   engines,   magazines    and 


working  apparatus  are  inclosed  in  a 
central  heavily  armored  citadel,  the 
ends  of  the  vessel  being  unarmed,  but 
protected  by  steel  deck,  cork  linings,  and 
such  an  arrangement  of  coals  and  stores 
as  will  diminish  the  destructive  effects 
of  entering  shot  or  shell.  A  long  con- 
troversy has  proceeded  as  to  their  sta- 
bility should  the  unarmored  ends  be 
riddled,  but  only  actual  warfare  can  de- 
cide this  question.  The  Inflexible  car- 
ries four  eighty-ton  guns  in  two  turrets. 
The  Dreadnought,  Devastation  and 
Thunderer  are  mastless  vessels,  steam- 
ing fourteen  knots  and  with  coal  capacity 
for  six  thousand  miles.  The  Edinburgh 
is  not  quite  finished.  She  is  a  sister 
ship  to  the  Colossus.  Many  of  the  tur- 
ret and  barbette  ships  carry  quickfiring 
shell-guns,  Nordenfeldt  and  Gardner 
guns,  and  Whitehead  torpedoes,  in  ad- 
dition to  their  heavy  battery. 

In  the  second  class  are  ten  vessels, 
built  for  ocean  warfare.  They  comprise 
the  Agamemnon  and  Ajax,  modeled 
after  the  Inflexible,  the  Belleisle  and 
Orion,  built  for  Turkey  and  bought  by 
England,  and  five  rams,  the  Glatton, 
Conqueror,  Rupert,  Hotspur  and  Hero. 
In  the  Conqueror,  Glatton,  Rupert  and 
Hotspur,  ramming  is  the  main  object. 
Last  comes  the  Polyphemus,  which  is 
simply  a  steel  tube  deeply  immersed, 
with  convex  deck  but  four  feet  six  inches 
above  the  water  line.  She  is  a  torpedo 
ram  of  great  power,  without  guns. 

The  third  class  includes  thirteen  fin- 
ished   and    three    unfinished    armored 
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ships  rigged  for  cruising.  They  carry 
from  six  to  twelve  inches  of  armor,  and 
from  seven  to  fourteen  heavy  guns,  rang- 
ing from  nine  to  twenty-five  tons.  Two, 
the  Neptune  and  Monarch,  are  rigged 
turret  ships.  The  Imperieuse  and  War- 
spite  (unfinished  though  launched)  are 
swift  armored  barbette  cruisers.  The 
Bellerophon,  Audacious,  Invincible,  Iron 
Duke,  Swiftsure,  and  Triumph,  are 
broadside  vessels,  very  powerful,  and 
especially  adapted  for  foreign  service. 

The  fourth  class,  ten  in  number,  com- 
prises seven  coast  defenders  and  three 
small  vessels.  Four  are  mastless  tur- 
ret ships  carrying  eighteen-ton  guns. 
They  are  intended  chiefly  for  harbor 
defense. 

In  the  fifth  class,  numbering  twelve, 
are  partly  antiquated  rigged  ships  for 
cruising.  A  few  years  ago  they  were 
regarded  as  very  powerful,  but  such 
vessels  as  the  Warrior,  Black  Prince, 
Minotaur,  Achilles,  Agincourt,  North- 
umberland and  Lord  Warden  have  been 
superseded.  The  latter  and  the  Repulse 
are  the  only  two  wood-built  ironclads 
still  in  active  service. 

Besides  those  named  there  are  the 
Abyssinia  and  Magdala,  stationed  per- 
manently at  Bombay  for  the  defense  of 
India,  and  the  Cerberus,  stationed  at 
Melbourne.  There  are  also  several  un- 
armored  ships,  the  principal  being  the 
Shah,  the  Inconstant  and  the  Raleigh. 
The  first  is  very  fast,  as  are  also  the 
steel  dispatch  boats  Iris  and  Mercury, 
both  of  which  have  exceeded  eighteen 
and  one-half  knots  per  hour.  There 
have  been  ordered  to  be  built  this  year 
four  first-class  ironclads,  five  belted 
cruisers,  two  torpedo  rams,  ten  sea- 
going torpedo  cruisers,  and  thirty  first- 
class  torpedo  boats,  in  addition  to  a  large 
number  of  the  latter  already  built  or 
under  way. 

As  regards  speed,  an  important  ele- 
ment in  the  defense  of  floating  com- 
merce especially,  England  has  eleven 
effective  and  two  unfinished  war  vessels 
which  reach  from  fifteen  to  eighteen 
knots  an  hour.  The  Leander  class,  two 
of  which,  the  Mercury  and  Severn,  are 
unfinished,  will  exceed  seventeen  knots. 


and  can  steam  two  thousand  miles  at 
full  speed. 

In  addition  to  the  navy  there  are  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  merchant  vessels  of 
high  speed,  between  one  thousand  two 
hundred  and  five  thousand  tons  register, 
capable  of  being  converted  into  cruisers. 

There  are  thus  altogether  fifty-three 
effective  ironclads,  and  ten  not  yet  com- 
pleted; all  of  these  carry  heavy  guns, 
while  six  of  them  are  equal  to  any- 
thing afloat,  save  the  new  Italian  ships. 
The  belted  cruisers  are  intended  both 
for  sea  fighting  and  the  protection  of 
commerce,  and  their  speed  and  coal 
capacity,  especially  the  Leander  type, 
render  them  perhaps  the  most  efficient 
vessels  afloat. 

The  Russian  navy  makes  a  fair  show- 
ing on  paper,  but  it  contains  only  one 
ironclad  capable  of  facing  such  vessels 
as  the  Inflexible,  and  that  is  the  Peter 
the  Great.  The  ironclad  fleet  comprises 
forty  vessels  (thirty-three  in  the  Baltic 
and  seven  in  the  Black  Sea).  The  first 
class  contains  six  vessels,  with  fourteen 
to  sixteen  inches  of  armor;  the  second 
class,  eleven  sea-going  cruisers,  with  four 
and  a  half  to  seven  inches  of  armor;  the 
third  class,  twenty  vessels  for  coast  de- 
fense, with  four  and  a  half  to  six  inches 
of  armor;  the  fourth  class,  two  circular 
monitors,  or  "Popoffs,"  with  from  nine 
to  sixteen  inches  of  armor.  The  Peter 
the  Great  has  fourteen  inches  and  car- 
ries eight  forty-ton  guns.  She  is  a  mast- 
less  turret  ship  resembling  the  Dread- 
nought, though  large.  Three  ironclads 
are  being  built  at  Sevastopol  and  Nico- 
laieffthe  Tehesma,  Sinope  and  Catherine 
II,  to  be  launched  in  18S6,  and  these  are 
more  powerful  than  the  Peter  the  Great. 
Two  others,  the  Admiral  Nakliunoff  and 
the  Alexander  Second,  are  being  built 
at  St.  Petersburg.  None  of  these  five, 
however,  will  be  available  for  at  least  a 
year. 

There  are  five  belted  cruisers  and 
four  turret  ships,  but  none  of  them  are 
up  to  modern  standards,  either  in 
armor  or  armament,  and  they  could  not 
be  employed  safely  against  even  the 
lighter  English  ironclads,  whose  superior 
weight  of   metal  alone  would  prevent 
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them  from  approaching  within  punishing 
distance.  As  to  the  circular  monitors, 
it  was  shown  in  the  Russo-Turkish  war 
that  they  can  only  be  used  in  shallow 
water  for  harbor  defense,  while  even 
the  Peter  the  Great  was  so  strained  by 
exercising  her  great  guns  in  a  Baltic 
harbor  during  the  winter  that  she  could 
not  go  to  sea  afterwards  without  exten- 
sive repairs.  It  is  clear,  in  short,  that 
Russia  has  no  ironclads  with  which  to 
fight  a  regular  engagement,  and  that  she 
would  in  case  of  war  probably  have  to 
keep  her  war-ships  under  the  guns  of 
Cronstadt  and  Sevastopol. 

Her  reliance  would  be  upon  an  en- 
tirely different  class  of  vessels — namely, 
swift  unarmored  cruisers;  and  to  this 
conclusion  she  came  nearly  ten  years 
ago,  since  which  time  she  has  been 
actively  preparing  a  fleet  of  commerce- 
destroyers,  beyond  doubt  in  contempla- 
tion of  a  war  with  England.  This  fleet 
is  divided  into  classes;  first,  the  regular 
navy;  second,  the  Moscow  volunteer 
fleet.  The  latter  is  the  result  of  Russian 
patriotism,  a  fund  having  been  estab- 
lished by  Russian  merchants  and  nobles 
to  purchase  the  swift  steamers  for  con- 
version in  the  event  of  war  into  com- 
merce-destroyers. This  volunteer  fleet 
does  not  figure  in  official  reports,  but  it 
exists,  and  consists  at  present  of  eight 
merchant  steamers,  each  capable  of 
fifteen  and  a  half  knots  per  hour,  and 
arranged  to  carry  six  guns,  one  eight- 
inch,  one  seven-inch,  and  four  six-inch. 
All  of  these  can  carry  coal  enough  to 
steam  twenty-eight  days  at  full  speed. 
The  government  cruisers  (unarmored) 
comprise  the  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
Zubiaca  and  Cimbria;  these  five  being 
especially  fast,  the  first  four  having 
been  built  in  American  yards,  and  seven 
others  built  in  Russia.  All  of  these 
carry  three  six-inch  and  four  four-inch 
guns,  and  they  have  full  sail  power  for 
the  most  part  besides  their  engines.  It 
is  evident  that  these  swift  cruisers  are 
well  adapted  to  the  part  they  are  in- 
tended to  play.  The  British  Empire 
possesses  thirty-  eight  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  sixty- one  vessels  altogether. 
Of    these    three    thousand    and    forty- 


seven  are  steamers  engaged  in  the 
foreign  trade,  and  journeying  to  all 
parts  of  the  earth.  It  would  clearly  be 
impossible  to  protect  them  against  an 
enemy's  cruisers,  and  at  first  sight  it 
would  seem  that  war  must  at  once  bring 
destruction  upon  England's  commerce. 
But  at  this  point  it  becomes  necessary  to 
take  into  consideration  the  declaration 
of  Paris. 

At  the  close  of  the  Crimean  war,  the 
powers,  after  signing  the  treaty  of  Paris, 
considered,  and  most  of  them  agreed  to, 
a  declaration  of  principles  which, among 
other  things,  abolished  privateering,  and 
declared  "the  neutral  flag  covers  enemy's 
merchandise,  except  contraband  of  war." 
It  is  this  second  rule  which  must  govern 
the  situation  in  case  of  war.  Under 
it  English  commerce  can  escape  scot- 
free  if  carried  in  neutral  bottoms;  and, 
of  course,  in  these  circumstances  neu- 
tral bottoms  alone  would  be  employed. 
At  a  sacrifice,  therefore,  of  the  immense 
carrying  trade  of  the  empire,  England 
can  render  useless  the  Russian  prepara- 
tions for  commerce  destruction.  All  that 
carrying  trade  must  pass  into  the  hands 
of  France,  Germany,  Holland,  Portugal, 
Italy,  Denmark,  and  Norway.  And  (as 
Mr.  Thomas  Gibson  Bowles  pointed  out 
recently  in  the  Fortnightly  Review)  the 
expectation  of  this  enormous  gain  is 
and  must  be  an  impediment  to  friendly 
intervention  on  the  part  of  the  powers 
which  see  their  coming  profit  in  a  con- 
test between  England  and  Russia. 

In  the  case  supposed,  moreover,  there 
could  be  little  work  for  the  British  navy. 
It  would  have  no  commerce  to  protect; 
and  as  the  Russians  would  have  no 
incentive  to  cruise  abroad,  the  presump- 
tion is  that  they  would  shut  themselves 
up  in  their  fortified  harbors,  and  devote 
all  their  energy  to  land  operations. 
The  effect  upon  British  prosperity  would 
of  course  be  disastrous.  From  being  the 
chief  carrier  in  the  world's  commerce 
she  would  cease  to  be  a  carrier  at  all. 
Her  merchant  marine  would  disappear; 
It  would  no  longer  be  a  nursery  of  sea- 
men for  her  navy.  Her  great  ironclads 
would  be  idle  and  her  maritime  power 
unavailable.      And    it    requires    to    be 
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pointed  out  that  the  United  States 
could  not  profit  by  such  a  diversion  of 
the  carrying  trade. 

Dr.  Woolsey,  in  his  standard  treatise 
on  international  law,  long  ago  pointed 
out  that  it  was  the  true  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  come  under  the  opera- 
tion of  the  four  articles  of  the  declara- 
tion of  Paris  as  soon  as  possible.  And 
he  showed  that  in  the  case  of  war  be- 
tween either  of  the  signatory  powers  we 
could  not  "if  we  were  neutrals,  carry  the 
goods  of  either  enemy  upon  our  vessels, 
for  the  four  articles  do  not  apply  except 
to  the  signers  of  them."  In  the  war  of 
secession  seven  hundred  and  fifteen 
American  vessels,  measuring  four  hun- 
dred and  eighty  thousand  three  hundred 
and  eighty-two  tons,  were  transferred  to 
British  capalists.  But  though  England, 
in  the  case  of  war  with  Russia,  would 
have  to  transfer  sixty  per  cent  of  the 
total  carrying  trade  of  the  world  to  her 
neutral  neighbors,  we  could  not  share 
in  the  profit,  because  the  American  flag 
is  not  that  of  a  neutral  under  the  declar- 
ation of  Paris.  All  Europe  may  profit 
by  this  transfer,  with  the  exception  of 


Spain,  and  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
must  stand  aside  and  witness  the  parti- 
tion of  the  immense  business. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  possibility  that 
either  or  both  the  belligerents,  finding 
how  much  the  new  rules  injured  and 
hampered. them,  might  repudiate  them. 
Russia  is  more  likely  to  do  this  than 
England,  perhaps,  for  the  British  mer- 
chant, caring  for  little  beyond  the  safety 
of  his  ventures,  would  be  apt  to  con- 
tend for  the  maintenance  of  the  rules  as 
a  point  of  national  honor;  a  point  which 
the  ship-owner  would  find  it  less  easy 
to  appreciate.  Russia,  however,  having 
a  comparatively  insignificant  foreign 
trade,  the  question  with  her  would  be 
purely  one  of  governmental  policy. 
Should  the  rules  not  be  repudiated,  how- 
ever, it  is  evident  that  a  war  will  bring 
momentous  changes  to  the  British  com- 
merce, and  it  is  not  probable  that  it  will 
afford  much,  if  any,  opportunity  for  the 
solution  of  naval  problems. 


Modesty  is  to  worth  what  shadows  are 
in  a  painting;  she  gives  to  it  strength 
and  relief. — La  Bruyere. 
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Man's  highest  aspiration  is  eternal 
life,  and  eternal  life  is  to  know  "the  only 
true  God."  This  eternal  life  or  knowl- 
edge of  God,  it  is  written,  is  His  great 
gift  to  man;  consequently  it  is  the  most 
important  consideration  of  human  life 
to  obtain  this  knowledge,  and  justifies 
us  in  making  inquiry  after  the  charac- 
ter of  this  only  true  God. 

An  idea  of  God,  as  the  Creator,  is  found 
among  all  people,  however  degraded 
they  may  be;  and  this  fact  alone  may  be 
received  as  the  true  idea.  If  not  true, 
whence  did  it  come  and  obtain  such 
prevalence?  There  must  certainly  be  in 
man  a  peculiar  adaptation  for  the  divine 
to  invent  such  an  idea.  This  universal 
idea  of  God,  however,  is  not  always 
correct  as  to  His  character.  The  char- 
acter of  the  true  God  is  not  demon- 
strated alone  by  the  visible  universe — 


the  world  of  matter;  is  not  discoverable 
from  the  light  of  nature  alone.  Hence 
in  many  ages  paganism  and  idolatry 
have  prevailed  to  an  almost  incredible 
extent.  Gods  of  wood  and  stone, 
images  of  gold  and  silver,  the  sun,  moon 
and  stars,  have  had  the  worship  of  man's 
most  divine  nature.  Even  in  a  day 
when  some  recognized  God  as  being 
manifest  in  the  flesh,  in  the  image  and 
person  of  His  Son,  altars  were  erected 
and  inscribed  to  the  "unknown  god" — a 
being  esteemed  as  superior,  but  who  was 
"ignorantly  worshiped."  This  ignorant 
exercise  of  the  divine  sentiment  of  man's 
nature  has  been  the  means  of  diverting 
his  worship  from  the  true  God  to  a 
great  extent.  Many  have  accepted  false 
god  theories,  and  some  the  no  god 
theory,  while  a  few  in  most  ages  have 
sought  after  and   found   an   intelligent 
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God — the  Creator  of  all  things,  adapted 
to  the  full  development  of  man's 
moral  and  spiritual  nature — the  true 
God. 

Man  is  a  creature  of  intelligence,  pos- 
sessing reasoning  powers,  and  attributes 
that  distinguish  him  from  all  other  of  the 
vast  creations  known.  The  exercise  of 
these  powers  teach  him,  from  his  own 
standpoint,  to  seek  after  something 
superior  to  himself.  That  anything  to 
be  worthy  of  his  worship  and  adoration, 
must  be  not  only  in  harmony  with  his 
own  nature,  but  possess  to  an  infinite 
degree  all  that  man  has,  or  possesses  in 
a  finite  degree,  that  can  or  should  seek 
perfection.  Man's  consciousness  and 
powers  of  perception  teach  him  without 
the  light  of  revelation  that  he  is  only 
the  creature — that  there  must  be  a 
creator,  a  cause,  a  more  intelligent  being 
than  himself;  the  framer  and  designer, 
in  whose  image  and  likeness  he  was 
made,  reflecting  the  character  of  the 
Creator — to  him,  Father — God.  Man 
learns  also  by  his  powers  of  perception 
and  from  his  surroundings,  that  while  all 
things  were  made  for  him  and  apparently 
subject  to  him,  that  he  is  not  the  author 
nor  creator  of  what  he  beholds  and 
enjoys,  but  that  the  dominion  he  holds 
must  have  been  given  to  him  by  another 
— a  greater  than  himself. 

These  and  many  other  like  facts  relat- 
ing to  his  consciousness  are  sufficient  to 
impress  upon  man  the  idea  of  God — a 
being  of  intelligence  and  power,  to  be 
venerated  and  adored  as  one  from  whom 
is  derived  directly  or  indirectly  all  that 
man  can  desire  or  enjoy.  If  the  material 
vorld  does  not  prove  the  existence  of  its 
Maker,  the  universe  everywhere  shows 
His  handy  work,  and  is  everywhere 
full  of  the  evidence  of  a  divine  intelli- 
gence and  wisdom.  In  nature  there  is 
a  wonderful  adaptation  for  the  support 
of  life.  Her  movements  are  all  in  per- 
fect order.  Her  elements,  that  might 
be  fatal  to  life,  are  so  modified  as  to  be 
suited  to  the  need  of  intelligent  beings. 
Deleterious  gases  constantly  mingling 
with  the  atmosphere  are  extracted  by 
other  influences,  taken  up  and  absorbed, 

and,  not    only   rendere.l   harmless,  but 

*7* 


made  a  necessity  to  support  life,  when 
otherwise  they  would  be  fatal. 

So,  too,  the  human  body,  a  mechanism 
"fearfully  and  wonderfully  made,"  with 
its  marvelous  complications  and  wonder- 
ful adaptations,  shows  a  conception  so 
far  above  the  human  intellect  that 
human  reason  is  struck  with  awe  and 
amazement;  and  life  seems  a  mystery, 
except  upon  the  theory  of  the  existence 
of  a  God  and  an  immortality. 

Natural  theology  here  comes  to  our 
aid,  teaching,  us  through  His  creations, 
lessons  indicating  the  perfect  wisdom, 
the  infinite  intelligence  and  the  wonder- 
ful adaptation  of  all  His  works  and 
plans.  The  human  mind  discovers  no 
mistakes  in  all  this  grand  arrangement 
of  the  divine  Maker.  The  material 
world  is  just  suited  to  man's  necessities 
and  physical  wants,  and  a  knowledge  of 
Him  satisfies  the  wants  of  his  moral 
nature.  In  God  is  found  the  grounds 
which  justify  a  law  binding  on  all  minds, 
a  standard  of  perfection  toward  which 
man  may  continually  progress;  the 
source  of  universal  law,  and  a  being  to 
whom  he  is  responsible,  by  whose  com- 
mands he  is  firmly  bound. 

Life  is  our  portion  here;  we  cannot 
escape  from  it;  and  what  this  life  shall 
be,  every  mind  must  answer  under  the 
most  fearful  responsibilities.  Man  in 
life  develops  the  spiritual — the  ideas 
and  thoughts  within  him — according  to 
his  theory  of  life.  If  he  adopt  the  no 
God  theory,  he  must  live  on  a  level  with, 
and  die  like  the  brute.  If  he  adopt  the 
true  theory  of  a  God,  he  may  develop 
his  immortal  spirit  day  by  day,  and  grow 
more  in  His  image,  until  prepared  for 
the  communion  of  spirits.  Which  of 
these  theories  will  the  reader  adopt? 
This  is  the  most  important  question  of 
life,  and  it  must  be  answered.  On  the 
decision  depends  all  of  moral  culture. 
If  you  do  not  recognize  a  God  you  must 
form  a  code  of  duty,  and  live  without 
Him.  Your  morality  and  life  must  be 
without  God,  a  dark  life  indeed  without 
the  light  of  His  Spirit  and  truth. 

The  idea  of  a  world  without  a  God  is 
not  consistent  with  man's  consciousness 
of  his  own  being,  and  all  other  created 
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things.  The  great  truth  of  a  creating 
God  forces  itself  upon  the  creature,  and 
the  soul  of  man  responds  to  the  divine 
impulse  and  involuntarily  exclaims,  "Our 
Father  who  art  in  heaven."  This  single 
idea  of  the  infinite  planted  in  the  soul  is  a 
mighty  power  in  producing  purity  of  life, 
in  restraining  vice  and  in  dispelling  the 
darkness  of  atheism,  so  that  in  the  light 
of  a  spiritual  life  man  recognizes  as  far 
above  him,  "My  Father  and  my  God," 
as  an  ultimate  fact. 

Having  arrived  at  this  conclusion  and 
taken  this  for  our  standpoint,  we  may 
now  reasonably  ask  what  is  the  charac- 
ter of  this  being  we  call  God?  On  this 
point  many  false  theories  have  been  in- 
troduced to  the  world,  and  many  false 
gods  have  been  worshiped.  Recogniz- 
ing the  fact  that  there  is  a  God  is  not 
sufficient.  We  must  have  a  correct 
knowledge  of  His  character,  for  it  is 
eternal  life  to  know  God.  We  neither 
want  paganism,  pantheism  or  modern 
skepticism,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
neither  will  admit  a  system  of  morality 
including  the  idea  of  obligation  and 
duty.  The  true  God,  who  is  the  creator 
of  all  things,  must  have  the  character  of 
a  ruler,  of  a  governor  of  the  universe 
and  of  His  creations;  and  the  law  which 
He  imposes  upon  them,  and  by  which 
they  are  sustained,  must  necessarily 
reflect  His  true  character.  Whatever 
He  creates  must  express  the  character 
of  the  Creator.  It  cannot  be  otherwise. 
As  man,  in  his  work,  develops  himself, 
his  own  thoughts,  so  the  ideas  and 
plans  in  the  divine  mind  must  be 
realized  in  His  creations,  to  be  the  true 
exponent  of  Himself.  Thereby  is  He  a 
God  of  truth. 

Man  is  like  his  Maker  in  more  than 
his  outward  visible  image;  his  spiritual, 
moral  and  intellectual  endowments  are 
all  in  harmony  with  the  divine  parent- 
age. The  attributes  of  his  being  are 
found  to  be  truth,  justice  and  mercy,  all 
of  which  indicate  his  true  origin — indi- 
cate that  the  spiritual  or  invisible  is  the 
great  motive  power  of  his  nature. 
These  lay  the  foundation  for  a  moral 
structure,  and  his  life,  in  unison  with  the 
idea  of  God,  will  develop   the   highest 


possible  condition  of  moral  excellence. 
It  cannot  be  otherwise  than  that  the 
work  created  should  bear  the  impress  of 
the  creator;  the  child,  of  the  parent; 
man,  of  God;  as  like  produces  like,  an- 
swering an  immutable  law.  Thence,  in 
unison  with  this  law,  we  find  man  spend- 
ing his  life  in  the  exercise  of  his  intel- 
lectual and  mental  powers;  designing, 
planning  and  executing.  These  powers 
are  the  ruling,  leading  elements  of  his 
being.  His  physical  powers  only  lend 
their  aid  in  executing  what  has  been 
designed — in  using  the  instruments  best 
calculated  to  aid  in  accomplishing  the 
work. 

Thus  man,  in  his  sphere  of  action, 
which  is  the  earth  and  the  elements,  is 
found  following  in  the  wake  of  and 
exercising  similar  powers  to  the  Great 
Architect  of  all  created  things,  display- 
ing skill  and  wonderful  ingenuity  in  his 
conceptions  and  in  the  execution  of 
these  designs,  which  tend  to  organize, 
create,  improve  and  increase  in  useful- 
ness and  excellence.  To  secure  and  be 
entitled  to  the  adoration  and  worship  of 
man,  God  must  possess  all  the  attributes, 
qualities,  powers  and  excellence,  in  their 
perfection, which  can  be  desired  by  man, 
or  that  can  contribute  to  his  develop- 
ment, happiness  and  perfection.  Only 
such  a  being  could  fill  the  requirements 
of  man's  consciousness,  the  demands 
of  his  nature. 

In  man  is  found  all  the  attributes  and 
qualities  which  he  desires  to  find 
in  God.  What  unmistakable  evidence 
of  his  parentage,  like  begetting  like,  in 
conformity  to  the  universal  law?  If  man, 
the  child,  is  an  intelligent,  organized 
being,  then  must  the  Father  be  also. 
Man,  the  child,  possessing  the  attributes 
of  justice,  judgment,  mercy  and  truth, 
the  Father  must  necessarily  possess 
them,  and  in  their  perfection.  The  child 
is  found  planning,  devising  and  organiz- 
ing the  material  elements  by  which  his 
condition  is  improved.  He  is  simply 
doing  what  the  Father  has  done  in  a  far 
superior  manner.  Man,  the  child,  pos- 
sesses a  moral  or  spiritual  nature  in  such 
complete  harmony  with  that  of  the 
Father,   as   to    render    him   capable   of 
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attaining  to  all  the  perfections  and  ful- 
ness of  His  nature  and  being.  That  the 
child  may  become  fully  developed  and 
acquire  the  perfection  of  the  Father,  is 
the  great  object  of  his  life.  That  object 
can  never  be  realized  only  by  acquiring 
a  correct  knowledge  of  God,  His  char- 
acter and  laws.  Man  must  have  faith 
in  God,  and  seek  after  Him,  to  obtain 
this  knowledge. 

These  are  some  of  the  facts  which 
justify  and  force  upon  man  the  conclu- 
sion that  there  is  a  God,  and  we  may 
reasonably  inquire  what  he  must  be  to 
fill  the  worship,  supply  the  wants,  and 
provide  for  all  the  demands,  both  pres- 
ent and  prospective,  of  common  human- 
ity. What  might  be  required  by  the 
spirit  of  just  men  already  made  perfect, 
is  beyond  the  purpose  of  our  present 
inquiry. 

God  must  be  a  being  of  intelligence 
and  power,  possessing  all  the  attri- 
butes in  their  perfection  which  belong 
to  man;  otherwise  man  could  not  recog- 
nize Him  as  one  necessary  to  the  de- 
velopment and  perfection  of  humanity. 
Man  as  an  intelligent  being  has  power 
to  plan,  organize  and  create,  and  God 
must  possess  like  powers  to  an  infinite 
degree;  and  of  whom  it  may  truly  be 
said  that,  "all  things  were  created  by 
Him,  and  without  Him  there  was  not 
any  thing  made  that  was  made."  This 
infinite  power  to  create  implies  also 
power  to  preserve,  uphold  and  imbue 
with  infinitude  the  creations  made, 
otherwise  His  works  would  be  in  vain 
and  the  created  would  not  truthfully 
represent  the  creator.  This  God,  as  an 
intelligent  being,  must  be  not  only  om- 
nipotent but  omnipresent,  by  such  means 
and  power  as  will  enable  all  other  intel- 
ligence, in  all  places,  to  seek  after  Him 
and  find  Him.  Otherwise  He  could  not 
be  God  to  all.  He  must  have  power  to 
covenant  and  keep  covenant  with  all 
other  intelligent  beings  who,  by  virtue  of 
their  agency  and  choice,  might  accept 
the  conditions  of  covenant;  one  who 
would  swear  by  Himself  because  of  no 
one  greater  to  swear  by.  He  must  com- 
prehend man  in  all  his  power  and  pos- 
siblities,  or  He  would  not  be  able  to  pro- 


vide for  him.  He,  the  first  great  cause, 
and  all  else  the  result  of  the  operations 
of  that  cause.  In  such  a  Being  it  is  easy 
to  discover  all  the  power  and  excellence 
necessary  to  the  ultimate  perfection  of 
humanity,  and  in  all  sincerity  such  a 
one  may  be  relied  upon  as  the  true 
God. 

Such  a  God  of  intelligence  and  infinite 
power,  the  one  operating  in  harmony 
with  the  other,  is  to  man  all  that  he  can 
desire.  His  inmost  soul  can  cherish  no 
higher  aspiration  than  to  be  like  Him. 
The  laws  framed  by  that  intelligence 
not  only  create  well  but  govern  well. 
To  learn  and  obey  those  laws  constitute 
the  duty  of  man.  They  preserve  order 
and  harmony,  grandeur  and  beauty  in 
the  material  universe,  and  as  fully  pro- 
vide for  the  happiness  and  moral  excel- 
lence of  man's  spiritual  nature  to  its  full 
development  and  perfection.  It  is 
reasonable,  therefore,  to  conclude  that  a 
God  to  man  can  be  no  less  than  an 
organized  being  like  him,  capable  of 
perfectly  comprehending  him,  in  order 
to  fully  provide  for  his  perfection.  He 
must  be  an  intelligent  being  to  be  the 
creator  of  intelligent  creatures.  His 
knowledge  must  be  infinite,  an  essential 
attribute  to  His  character  as  the  moral 
governor  of  His  universe.  In  this 
divine  personality,  endowed  with  om- 
nipotence, infinite  intelligence,  justice, 
mercy  and  goodness,  we  find  a  founda- 
tion or  stand-point  for  a  science  of 
morality  involving  obligation. 

He  has  made  us  among  the  many 
creations,  and  over  all  has  extended  His 
laws,  obedience  to  which  in  the  material 
world  is  the  source  of  all  order  and  har- 
mony, and  obedience  to  which  in  the 
intellectual  and  moral  world,  would 
secure  happiness  to  all  rational  creatures. 
These  laws  of  our  moral  and  intellec- 
tual being  are  above  us  and  all  human- 
ity; they  are  obligatory  upon  all  without 
exception,  and  here  is  a  bond  of  union 
for  humanity.  We  owe  a  common  allegi- 
ance to  the  divine  law,  to  the  divine 
Governor.  We  are  held  responsible  for 
our  conduct,  and  must  answer  for  every 
thought,  word  and  act  of  our  lives. 
Evidence  of  the  adaptation   of   God's 
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law  to  universal  humanity  may  be  found 
in  the  commission  given  to  the  Apostles 
— "Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach 
the  Gospel  to  every  creature."  Of  the 
nature  of  that  law  it  is  written,  the  law 
of  God  is  perfect,  converting  the  soul; 
the  law  being  perfect  brings  perfection 
to  all  who  keep  it.  As  no  law  originating 
with  humanity  promises  this  perfection, 
it  is  not  only  safe  but  consistent  that 


man  should  seek  to  learn  the  higher  law 
by  which  he  may  know  God  and  there- 
by obtain  an  eternal  life. 

.S".   W.  Richards. 


Be  not  diverted  from  your  duty  by 
any  idle  reflections  the  silly  world  may 
make  upon  you,  for  Iheir  censures  are 
not  in  your  power,  and  consequently 
should  not  be  any  part  of  your  concern. 


THE    MOUNT    WASHINGTON    RAILWAY. 


The  recent  death  of  Sylvester  Marsh, 
the  eminent  engineer  and  inventor,  at 
the  age  of  eighty-one  years,  recalls  his 
work  in  the  design  and  construction  of 
the  Mount  Washington  Railway.  This 
is  the  highest  of  the  White  Mountain 
range  in  New  Hampshire,  reaching  to 
an  elevation  of  six  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  ninety-three  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  is  a  noted  summer  resort.  Years 
ago  the  summit  was  reached  by  a  diffi- 
cult bridle  path,  nine  miles  in  length. 
Later,  the  mountain  was  scaled  by  a 
good  carriage  road,  which  was  laid  out  so 
skilfully  that  with  an  average  grade  of 
twelve  to  one  hundred  feet  the  maximum 
was  sixteen  feet  to  one  hundred  feet.  In 
1852,  while  lost  upon  the  mountain,  Mr. 
Marsh  conceived  the  idea  of  building  a 
railway  to  the  summit,  but  the  opposi- 
tion to  what  was  considered  to  be  a 
chimerical  scheme  prevented  the  grant- 
ing of  a  charter  until  sixteen  years  later. 
At  the  time  of  the  final  passage  of  the 
bill,  an  amendment  was  offered  to  per- 
mit the  construction  of  a  railroad  to  the 
moon.  The  opposition  which  early 
railroad  constructors  met  with  in  the 
form  of  mobs  was  here  exhibited  in  the 
less  tangible  form  of  ridicule.  The 
road  was  finished  in  1869,  at  a  cost  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

The  mountain  road  is  constructed  on 
trestles,two  and  thirteen-sixteenths  miles 
in  length,  with  an  average  grade  of  one 
thousand  three  hundred  feet  to  the 
mile  and  a  maximum  grade  of  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty  feet 
to  the  mile,   or  a  yard  to  every  eight 


feet.  It  contains  nine  curves,  with  radii 
varying  from  four  hundred  and  ninety- 
seven  feet  to  nine  hundred  and  forty- 
five  feet.  The  first  plans  were  designed 
to  have  the  cars  drawn  by  ropes,  but  this 
idea  was  abandoned  for  a  track  with  a 
middle  rail,  which  consisted  of  a  rack 
made  of  two  three  inch  angle  irons, 
about  five  inches  apart,  and  connected 
by  round  iron  rods,  one  and  a  half  inches 
in  diameter  and  four  inches  between 
centres.  The  locomotive  weighs  six  and 
a  half  tons,  and  pushes  the  cars  ahead, 
the  driving  wheels  having  gears  which 
engage  in  the  central  rack.  The  centre 
rail  is  used  by  venturesome  persons  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year,  with  a  sled 
formed  of  a  board  having  two  parallel 
guides  to  grasp  the  middle  rail,  and 
having  a  lever  to  increase  this  grasp 
whenever  the  use  of  a  brake  becomes 
necessary.  The  speed  of  such  a  sled  is 
terrific,  the  descent  of  the  mountain 
having  been  accomplished  in  this  man- 
ner in  seven  minutes.  A  man  on  one  of 
these  sleds  descends  the  track  in  ad- 
vance of  every  down  train,  thus  embody- 
ing a  practical  realization  of  the  illus- 
trated advice  given  by  Punch  a  number  of 
years  ago,  to  stop  railroad  accidents  by 
tying  a  couple  of  directors  to  each 
locomotive. 

In  descending  trains  air  is  let  into  the 
cylinders  and  the  exhaust  throttled,  to 
provide  a  sutiable  resistance  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  train.  The  heat  produced 
by  the  work  done  in  this  compression  of 
the  air  is  absorbed  by  the  admission 
into  the  cylinders  of  a  spray  of  water, 
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which,  as  it  comes  from  the  exhausted 
pipe,  is  converted  into  vapor,  and  pre- 
sents the  appearance  of  an  escape  of 
steam  from  the  boiler.  The  extraordi- 
nary precautions  which  have  enabled 
this  road  to  carry  passengers  without  a 
single  injury  during  the  fifteen  years 
that  the  line  has  been  in  operation  may 
best  be  illustrated  by  the  answers  of  a 
conductor  to  a  timid  lady  who  asked 
how  they  kept  the  train  from  running- 
down.  He  answered  that  it  was  accom- 
plished by  the  pressure  in  the  engine 
cylinder.  The  question  was  further 
urged  as  to  the  consequences  of  the 


failure  of  this  method,  and  in  answer  to 
repeated  questions  the  man  gave  infor- 
mation respecting  the  brakes  gripping 
the  middle  rail,  the  power  brakes  upon 
the  wheels,  and  also  the  pawls  whi  1 
drop  into  the  rack  constituting  the 
middle  rail.  And  then  she  persistently 
asked  what  would  happen  if  all  these 
failed?  "That  is  a  question  of  theology, 
madam!"  he  replied. — Scientific  Ameri- 
can. 


Father  Time,  though  he  tarries  for 
none,  often  lays  his  hand  lightly  on 
those  who  have  used  him  well. 
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It  is  said  that  an  English  missionary 
society  once  sent  a  large  collection  of 
clothing  to  be  distributed  among  the 
heathen  natives  of  Western  Africa,  the 
benevolent  Christians  hoping  by  this 
course  to  gain  access  to  the  hearts  of  their 
sable  beneficiaries.  The  consignment  in- 
cluded among  a  variety  of  other  articles, 
a  large  number  of  socks  and  stockings, 
with  the  use  of  which  it  is  needless  to 
say  the  barbarous  Africans  were  entirely 
unacquainted.  In  due  time  the  distribu- 
tion was  made,  and  a  pair  of  stockings 
was  given  to  nearly  every  member  of  the 
tribe.  The  missionaries  who  awarded 
the  presents  failed  to  explain  their  uses 
to  the  unsophisticated  black  men,  and 
the  latter  found  their  ingenuity  over- 
taxed to  discover  what  to  do  with  the 
stockings.  The  wise  man  of  the  tribe 
finally  solved  the  problem  by  suggesting 
that  they  be  partly  filled  with  sand  and 
stones,  and  used  as  fighting  weapons 
instead  of  clubs.  The  advice  was  at 
once  carried  into  effect,  and  a  raid  upon 
a  neighboring  tribe  was  undertaken  to 
afford  opportunity  for  testing  the  efficacy 
of  the  new  weapons.  Our  heroes,  as 
may  have  been  predicted,  found  them- 
selves badly  worsted  by  the  old  and 
tried  bludgeons  of  their  antagonists, 
and  as  they  limped  off  or  were  carried 
toward  their  camping  ground,  they 
threw   away    all    that  was   left   of   the 


stockings  in  disgust,  declaring  them  no 
good;  and,  thinking  that  the  whole  affair 
was  a  foul  plot  on  the  part  of  the 
Christian  missionaries  to  secure  their 
destruction,  they  forthwith  roasted  and 
ate  the  preachers,  and  thus  appeased 
anger  and  appetite  at  the  same  time. 

The  judgment  passed  by  the  heathen 
warriors  as  to  the  utter  worthlessness  ol 
stockings  in  general  was  grossly  incor- 
rect, as  we  all  can  testify;  but  their 
method  of  reaching  hasty  conclusions  is 
typical  of  a  very  common  custom  among 
us,  viz:  that  of  declaring  everything,  the 
purpose  of  which  is  not  at  once 
apparent  to  our  individual  and  preju- 
diced minds,  to  be  good  for  nothing. 
The  diamond  in  its  native  state  would 
probably  be  spurned  by  those  who 
admire  the  jewel  with  covetous  rapture 
when  cut  and  set.  There  are  many 
rough  gems  lying  round  about  us  in  this 
world,  which  require  only  the  applica- 
tion of  a  simple  process  to  render  them 
at  once  beautiful  and  useful. 

Many  have  admired  the  bright  yellow 
crystals  so  often  seen  adorning  druggists' 
windows.  The  substance  is  commonly 
called  "yellow  prussiate  of  potash," 
more  properly,  potassium  ferrocyanide, 
and  is  composed  of  the  elements  potas- 
sium, iron,  carbon,  and  nitrogen.  In 
the  manufacture  of  this  salt,  the  potas- 
sium is  supplied  as  carbonate,  or  com- 
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mon  pearl-ash;  but  the  iron  used  in  the 
process  must  be  tolerably  pure.  The 
so-called  tin,  of  whicli  ordinary  tinware 
is  made,  is  in  fact  only  sheet-iron  with  a 
coating  of  tin  on  either  side.  This  iron, 
being  of  a  pure  quality,  is  well  adapted 
to  the  preparation  of  the  prussiate,  and 
the  clippings  from  the  tin  shop  are 
sought  after  for  this  purpose.  These 
are  first  treated  with  an  acid,  by  which 
the  tin  is  removed  (and  this,  also,  is  re- 
covered from  the  solution  and  used 
again),  and  are  then  mixed  with  the 
pearl  ash.  The  carbon  and  nitrogen  are 
best  supplied  in  the  form  of  some 
animal  matter,  such  as  offal  from  the 
slaughter  house,  scraps  of  horns,  hair 
and  hides,  woolen  rags,  or  even  old 
boots  and  shoes.  This  uninviting  mix- 
ture, after  proper  heating  and  lixiviation 
with  water,  yields  the  lustrous  crystals 
so  much  admired.  The  substance  is 
quite  as  useful  as  it  is  beautiful,  being 
used  extensively  in  the  process  of  dyeing 
and  chemical  manufacture. 

Until  within  the  last  twenty  years, 
glycerine — a  lye-product  in  the  manu- 
facture of  candles  and  soap — was  never 
made  on  a  commercial  scale,  but  now 
the  quantity  prepared  in  England  alone 
represents  a  value  of  one  and  a  quarter 
million  dollars  annually.  The  much 
used  Seignette,  or  Rochelle  salt  is  pre- 
pared from  the  lees  of  the  wine  barrel, 
while  the  various  smelling  salts  origi- 
nate from  the  foul  ammonia-liquor  of  the 
coal-gas  washers.  The  rich  and  varied 
aniline  colors,  also  the  artificial  madder 
dye,  or  Turkey-red,  and  a  number  of 
artificial  flavoring  essences  are  primarily 
derived  from  the  unattractive  coal  tar; 
and  the  highly-prized  vaselines,  together 
with  the  whitest  paraffine  waxes,  of 
which  the  best  tapers  are  made,  are  pre- 
pared from  the  ill-smelling  residues  of 
the  petroleum  stills. 

Corn  cobs  are  regarded  as  almost  use- 
less by  most  farmers,  and  by  others  are 
used  only  as  fuel;  yet  they  form  a  very 
profitable  source  of  potash — a  substance 
which  could  not  readily  be  dispensed 
with  in  the  various  arts  and  manufac- 
tures of  to-day.  The  annual  production 
of   corn   in  the   United   States   can   be 


fairly  placed  at  one  million  one  hundred 
thousand  bushels,  which,  at  the  usually 
accepted  rate  of  fourteen  pounds  cobs 
to  the  bushel,  would  furnish  seven 
hundred  thousand  tons  of  cobs;  and 
these  are  capable  of  supplying  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  million  five  hundred 
thousand  pounds  of  potassium  carbon- 
ate. This  yield  is  nearly  twice  as  great 
as  that  from  the  best  solid  woods,  from 
which  potash  is  ordinarily  prepared;  and 
when  the  results  of  the  present  reckless 
destruction  of  forest  timber  in  our 
country  become  more  apparent,  we  may 
adopt  good-for-nothing  corn  cobs  as  a 
paying  source  of  potash. 

The  waste  slags  of  iron,  lead,  and 
copper  smelting  works  once  formed  an 
annoying  encumbrance  on  the  premises, 
but  they  are  now  being  worked  into 
various  kinds  of  pavements,  building 
blocks,  and  "silicate  wool."  The  last 
named  substance  is  prepared  by  the 
action  of  a  powerful  jet  of  steam  on 
molten  slag,  by  which  the  mass  is  blown 
out  into  threads  as  soft  and  pliable  as 
the  Pele's  hair  of  volcanic  craters.  This 
"wool"  is  now  used  extensively  for  filling 
the  spaces  in  Mansard  roofs,  thus  serving 
as  a  moderator  of  heat  and  cold.  It  is 
also  valuable  as  a  covering  for  water 
pipes,  to  protect  the  contents  from 
freezing,  and  gardeners  find  it  useful  as 
a  shield  for  delicate  plants  in  cold 
weather.  The  slags  from  silver  refiners, 
and  even  from  the  smelting  houses  of 
the  baser  metals  have  often  yielded  to  a 
second  operator  a  greater  profit  than 
had  been  derived  by  the  first  from 
dealing  with  the  original  ore.  Even  the 
smoke  which  issues  from  the  chimneys 
of  metallurgical  works  is  found  to  be 
valuable.  An  English  lead  smelter  is 
said  to  have  constructed  flues  five  miles 
in  length  to  effect  the  condensation  of 
the  lead  fume  usually  carried  off  in  the 
smoke;  he  saves  thereby,  in  metal,  fifty 
thousand  dollars  per  year. 

All  who  have  visited  any  large  coal 
district,  must  have  observed  the  im- 
mense accumulations  of  fine  coal  and 
dust,  the  whole  of  which  has  been,  until 
recently,  of  little  worth.  Of  late,  how- 
ever, in  Pennsylvania  alone,  over  forty 
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million  tons  of  such  dust  or  "culm"  have 
been  worked  up  with  pitch  and  tar  into 
blocks  which  form  an  effectual  fuel. 

A  few  years  ago,  a  French  chemist  in 
search  of  his  fortune,  visited  the  busy 
regions  of  Yorkshire,  England,  where  so 
many  cloth  workers  had  established 
themselves.  The  chief  attraction  he 
found  thereabbuts  was  in  the  soapsuds, 
which  the  washers  of  the  cloth  were 
throwing  away  to  the  extent  of  millions 
of  gallons  annually.  He  knew  from  the 
teachings  of  his  science  that  soap  con- 
sists of  an  alkali  in  combination  with  the 
acid  of  fats,  and  that  by  proper  means 
the  alkali  could  be  separated  from  the 
fat,  and  the  latter  recovered.  He  con- 
tracted for  all  the  soapsuds  of  the  region, 
and  the  cloth  washers  were  anxious  to 
close  any  sort  of  a  bargain  with  him  if 
he,  on  his  part,  would  relieve  them  of  all 
care  regarding  the  troublesome  suds,  for 
many  of  the  washers  had  already  been 
prosecuted  for  damages  arising  from  the 
contamination  of  the  river  water  by  the 
waste  from  the  establishments.  The 
suds  were  collected,  a  strong  acid  was 
added;  the  liberated  fat  at  once  rose  to 
the  surface,  was  skimmed  off,  melted 
and  clarified,  and  the  product  is,  until 
this  day,  in  great  demand  and  high 
repute  as  a  lubricator  for  machinery  and 
other  purposes. 

Surely  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair  was  wise 
when  he  wrote:  "Chemistry,  like  a  pru- 
dent housewife,  economizes  every  scrap. 
The  clippings  of  the  traveling  tinker  are 
mixed  with  the  parings  of  horns  and 
hoofs  from  the  smith,  and  the  cast- off 
woolen  garments  of  the  poorest  inhabi- 
tants, and  soon  after,  in  dyes  of  the 
brightest  hue,  grace  the  dresses  of  courtly 
dames.  The  main  ingredient  of  the  ink 
with  which  I  write,  may  once  have  been 
part  of  a  hoop  of  an  old  beer  barrel. 
Bones  of  dead  animals  furnish  the  main 
ingredient  of  matches.  The  dregs  of  , 
the  port  wine  cask,  so  carefully  rejected 
by  the  drinker,  are  taken  by  him  next 
morning  as  Seidlitz  powders  to  remove 
the  effects  of  his  debauch;  and  the  oflal 
of  the  street,  with  the  washings  of  the 
coal  gas,  re-appear  carefully  preserved  in 
a  lady's  smelling  bottle,  or  are  used  by 


her  to  flavor  blanc-manges  for  her 
friends." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  extensive 
use  made  of  the  horns  of  cattle.  The 
hide  dealer  removes  the  horns  and  sells 
them  to  the  horn  worker.  In  the  hands 
of  the  latter,  the  shell  is  first  separated 
from  the  core,  and  each  portion  is  put 
through  a  separate  treatment.  The 
outer  shell  is  cut  into  three  parts,  the 
widest  of  which  is  polished,  boiled  in  oil 
till  sufficiently  transparent,  and  is  then 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  combs, 
and  such  articles;  the  middle  portion, 
after  a  similar  treatment,  is  used  in  lan- 
terns; the  narrowest  portion  is  worked 
into  knife  handles  and  small  ornaments. 
The  inner  core  is  boiled,  and  the  sep- 
arated fat  is  sold  to  the  soap  maker;  the 
liquid  is  evaporated  to  form  glue,  and 
the  bony  matter  which  remains  is  ground 
to  a  powder,  and  used  as  a  fertilizer. 

Even  the  decaying  bodies  of  ani- 
mals are  valuable.  One  of  the  most 
effectual  fertilizers  is  calcium-phosphate, 
which  substance  forms  four- fifths  of 
the  ashes  from  animal  bodies.  Plants 
refuse  to  grow  unless  this  and  some 
other  necessary  mineral  matters  are 
supplied  in  the  soil;  the  phosphates 
come  mostly  from  the  decaying  animal 
frame.  Sometimes  there  will  be  so  little 
of  these  necessary  matters  present  that 
the  chemist  is  unable  to  detect  them  by 
analysis;  yet  the  plant  proves  itself  a 
better  analyist  than  the  graduate,  and 
finds  and  appropriates  needed  matters; 
and  to  prove  that  they  are  there,  it 
presents  them  to  the  chemist  in  its  ash. 
A  rather  startling  application  of  the 
products  of  animal  decay  is  recorded  by 
Squire,  who  says  that  in  Nicaragua  the 
priests  sell  the  burial-grounds  every 
twenty-five  years;  and  the  earth  sur- 
rounding the  bodies,  together  with  what 
remains  of  the  coffins,  and  corpses 
themselves,  is  removed  and  used  in  the 
preparation  of  potassium  nitrate  or  com- 
mon saltpetre.  The  chief  use  at  pres- 
ent made  of  saltpetre  is  in  the  manu- 
facture of  gun- powder;  and  thus,  after 
death  and  decay,  the  particles  of  one's 
body  may  serve  in  a  patriotic  or  a  mur- 
derous enterprise. 
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The  cotton  growing  states  of  America 
produce  annually  about  three  hundred 
thousand  tons  of  seed,  which  in  former 
years  was  thrown  away  as  a  useless 
encumbrance;  but  at  the  present  time  it 
is  valued  at  from  ten  to  twelve  dollars 
per  ton  for  the  fibre  adhering  to  it,  the 
oil  which  is  extracted  from  it,  and  the 
cattle  feed  furnished  by  the  residue. 
The  large  pieces  of  refuse  hide  from  the 
tanneries  are  used  by  scores  of  tons  in 
the  manufacture  of  gelatine  and  jellies. 
The  flesh  refuse  is  employed  in  the 
preparation  of  glue;  while  the  waste 
hair  of  the  tan-pits  undergoes  a  trans- 
formation into  the  cheap  so-called  seal- 
skins. Printing-paper  and  card-board 
have  been  made  for  years  from  spent 
tan-bark.  Leather  cuttings  are  pressed 
and  glued  to  an  artificial  substance  and 
closely  resemble  genuine  leather.  A 
new  and  valuable  kind  of  pigment  black 
is  prepared  from  charred  leather  scraps. 

Those  who  have  lived  in  the  thickly 
populated  regions  of  the  Old  World 
know  something  of  the  economy  exer- 
cised in  collecting  refuse  from  the 
houses  and  streets.  A  late  London 
directory  records  the  names  of  twenty- 
one  thousand  business  houses  directly 
interested  in  the  sale  and  application  of 
refuse.  In  1861  a  report  was  made  to  a 
Parliamentary  committee,  that  not  more 
than  a  quarter  of  the  rags  of  the  kingdom 
were  saved;  and  that  with  proper  facili- 
ties for  collecting,  there  would  be  no 
need  of  importation  to  supply  the  de- 
mands of  the  paper-makers.  As  a  result 
there  was  organized  a  corps  of  juvenile 
collectors,  known  as  the  Ragged  School 
Brigade,  and  in  a  space  of  nine  months, 
with  only  four  hand  wagons,  the  boys 
collected  eighty-two  tons  of  rags,  beside 
large  quantities  of  other  valuables.  In 
all  large  cities  of  Europe,  and  the 
Eastern  States,  is  to  be  found  a  numer- 
ous class  of  beings  who  make  their 
living  by  picking  up  refuse  and  scraps 
from  the  streets.  They  rejoice  in  the 
conventional  titles  of  "gutter-snipes" 
and  "mud-larks."  But  one  must  visit 
Paris  to  observe  this  species  of  the 
human  family  in  an  exceptional  state 
of   development.    The  French  metrop- 


olis owns  among  its  street  curiosities  a 
race  as  distinct  from  the  ordinary  ele- 
ments of  social  life  as  the  gypsies  of  the 
Old  World.  These  peculiar  individuals 
are  known  as  the  Chiffonier,  or  pickers- 
up  of  scraps. 

The  following  description  has  been 
given  by  an  actual  observer  of  the 
race:  "These  heteroclite  beings  are 
a  species  of  nightbirds  of  the  human 
race;  everything  about  them  reminds 
one  of  dark  shades  and  fantastic  sil- 
houettes. They  sleep  in  day-time,  and 
spring  out  to  the  earth  only  as  twilight 
sets  in.  No  one  can  say  from  whence 
they  come  or  whither  they  go.  In  super- 
stitious times  they  would  certainly  have 
been  held  as  agents  of  the  dark  regions. 
Scarcely  are  the  lamps  lighted,  ere  the 
army  springs  into  life.  They  move 
along  the  streets  like  a  horde  of  phan- 
toms; each  with  his  basket  on  his 
shoulder,  lantern  and  hook  in  hand;  and 
he  creeps  along  the  sidewalk  like  a 
wolf  in  a  sheep-fold.  He  stops  at  every 
heap  and  transfers  anything  valuable 
into  his  basket  over  the  shoulder.  This 
silent  modus  operandi  is  seldom  inter- 
rupted unless  there  should  be  a  dog 
near  the  precious  heap.  The  dog  is 
the  chiffonier's  mortal  enemy ;  each 
regards  the  other  as  a  foe;  and  they  en- 
gage frequently  in  personal  encounters, 
in  which  the  rag-picker's  hook  usually 
does  good  service."*  The  Paris  census 
of  1872  showed  twenty-two  thousand 
five  hundred  individuals  to  be  engaged 
in  the  rubbish  business,  within  the  con- 
fines of  the  metropolis.  They  collect 
daily  about  fifty  thousand  bushels  of 
stuff,  the  valuation  of  which  is  placed 
at  thirty  cents  per  bushel,  which  shows 
an  average  daily  earning  of  fifteen  thou- 
sand dollars. 

An  ingenious,  and  to  all  appearances 
a  paying  enterprise,  has  been  instituted 

*  For  the  above  quotation,  and  for  a  number 
of  the  data  and  figures  presented  in  the  text,  I 
am  indebted  to  the  writings  of  Professor  P.  L. 
Simmonds,  of  London.  His  "Waste  Products 
and  Undeveloped  Substances"  is  an  exceedingly 
valuable  work  upon  this  subject.  Not  having 
the  book  at  command  while  writing  I  am  not 
confident  that  the  quotations  are  exact. 
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by  the  old  clothes  dealers  of  England. 
The  collector  makes  his  rounds  with  a 
hand-cart  well  filled  with  attractive 
flowers,  which  he  offers  in  exchange  for 
wardrobe  weeds.  The  ideas  associated 
with  frouzy  old  clothes  are  not  of  the 
pleasantest  kind;  and  the  chance  of 
exchanging  such  musty  old  tilings  for 
light-colored  and  sweet-smelling  flowers 
is  too  attractive  to  be  neglected.  The 
cast  off  garments  of  the  upper  classes, 
after  patching  and  reviving,  appear  in 
the  ranks  of  the  middle  society;  and 
when  beyond  the  idea  of  propriety  cur- 
rent here,  they  descend  to  a  third  grade 
of  wearers,  and  finally  reach  the  rag- 
picker's bag.  From  here  the  cotton  and 
linen  pass  to  the  paper- maker,  and  "the 
rags  at  which  even  the  beggar  would 
turn  up  his  nose,  find  their  way  into  the 
boudoirs  of  the  rich,  and  perhaps  con- 
vey messages  of  tenderness  and  senti- 
ment between  those  who  think  they 
have  nothing  in  common  with  the  great 
unwashed.  *  *  *  Dewsbury 
and  Leeds  are  the  great  centres  of  the 
woolen-rag  trade — the  tatterdemalion 
capitals  into  which  are  turned  the  greasy, 


dusty,  cast  off  clothes  of  Kurope;  and 
thence  issue  the  Petershams,  Beavers, 
Talmas,  Chesterfields,  and  Mohawks  in 
which  so  many  dandies  deport  them- 
selves." 

Such  economy  in  the  arts  is  but  a 
poor  imitation  of  the  universal  and  more 
perfect  econmy  01  nature.  "Refuse"  and 
"waste"  are  artificial  terms,  the  products 
of  prejudiced  observation,  or  of  an 
entire  lack  of  observation.  Dirt,  then,  is 
valuable;  it  has  many  times  proved  so 
in  the  hands  of  the  chemist.  Dirt  can 
only  be  defined  as  a  good  thing  in  the 
wrong  place.  The  foulest  animal  breath, 
and  the  vilest  products  of  decay  form  the 
natural  food  of  the  plant  worlds,  upon 
which  in  turn  the  animal  depends  for 
existence.  Each  is  the  willing  sup- 
porter of  the  other.  The  household  of 
nature  is  strictly  self-sustaining,  its 
organization  is  so  perfect  that  disorder 
and  consequent  waste  are  impossible. 
"Order  is  the  first  law  of  Heafen;"  and 
the  second  is  like  unto  it,  that  everything 
in  nature  serves  a  purpose.  These  com- 
pose the  sum  of  all  science. 

/.  E.  Taltnage. 
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I  had  a  friend,  to  whom  I  said  farewell ! 

And  then  the  way  seemed  lone  and  dark  for  me; 
The  unknown  future  none  save  God  could  tell; 

To  me — 'twas  all  one  great,  grand  mystery. 
My  very  soul  was  weak,  the  way  was  long, 

My  tears  fell  fast,  until  my  sight  grew  dim, 
I  only  knew  that  God  was  wise  and  strong, 

And  prayed  that  I  might  ever  trust  in  Him. 

I  knew  that  life  was  full  of  grief  and  pain; 

And  I  had  lost  my  trusted  one — my  guide; 
I  felt  that  we  no  more  should  meet  again, 

Until  we  landed  "on  the  other  side." 
A  little  while  my  nature  needs  must  grieve, 

Or  to  my  woman's  heart  be  most  untrue; 
And  then,  God  helping  me,  I  would  believe 

That  He  knew  best  what  each  of  us  should  do. 

And  then  I  said,  I'll  build  an  altar  here, 

And  "Mizpah"  write,  e'en  as  'twere  made  of 
stone, 
That  God  may  keep  a  watch,  forever  near, 
And   bless   the    friendship   that  we  two  have 
known. 


A  pledge  of  constancy,  then  let  it  be, 
That  my  fidelity  and  faith  shall  prove, 

And  "Mizpah,"  sweetest  word, shall  breathe  to  me 
An  earnest  of  the  truest  human  love. 

In  all  the  years  long  past,  so  bleak  and  drear, 

When  sorrow  pressed  most  heavy  on  my  heart; 
Though  friends  were  cold,  and  trials  hard  to  bear, 

Still  to  my  soul  this  word  did  strength  impart. 
Yes,  "Mizpah"  was  a  talisman  to  me, 

That  kept  my  feet  from  wand'ring  far  astray, 
And  gave  me  over  self,  the  victory, 

When  darkness  shrouded  all  the  lonely  way. 

Yet  life  has  not  been  always  dark,  or  sad, 

Good  angels  often  brought  me  sweetest  flowers, 
And  blessings,  which  have  made  my  spirit  glad, 

Have    shed    their  sweetness  on  life's  precious 
hours. 
But  'round  the  shrine  which  my  devotion  reared, 

And  dedicated  to  affection  true, 
Cling  tender  hopes,  by  promises  endeared, 

That    soothe    my    spirit    all    life's    journey 
through.  Emmeline  B.   Wells. 
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THE  CRUSADE  AND  THE 
"MORMONS." 
The  present  epoch  through  which 
the  Latter-day  Saints  are  passing,  in  re- 
lation to  their  existence  as  the  people  of 
God,  is  fraught  with  events  of  great 
moment,  not  only  to  those  who  have 
taken  upon  them  the  name  of  Christ,  but 
to  the  whole  human  family.  The  perse- 
cution— for  the  unholy  crusade  now 
being  carried  on  against  a  principle  of 
religion  believed  in  and  practiced  by  the 
Saints  is  nothing  else — which  is  now 
waged  by  the  enemies  of  truth,  is  pre- 
tended to  be  directed  only  against  the 
practice  of  something  the  majority  as- 
sume to  consider  obnoxious.  How  much 
truth  there  is  in  this  pretense  can  easily 
be  found  by  an  examination  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  former  persecutions  the 
Saints  have  suffered,  and  an  inquiry  into 
the  character  and  conduct  of  those  who 
hold  up  their  hands  in  hypocritical  hor- 
ror at  the  "great  iniquity"  practiced  by 
men  to  whom  God  has  seen  fit  to  com- 
municate His  mind  and  will  in  the  vari- 
ous dispensations  when  the  Gospel  was 
upon  the  earth.  The  efforts  against  the 
doctrine  and  practice  of  celestial  mar- 
riage have  their  foundation  in  the  hatred 
of  the  Evil  One  toward  the  Power  which 
restored  the  Gospel  to  the  earth,  and 
organized  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints;  and  in  relentlessly  as- 
sailing that  principle,  Satan  doubtless 
realizes  that  if  he  can  find  but  one  vul- 
nerable point,  induce  the  people  to  wil- 
fully disregard  or  abrogate  but  one  law, 
remove  but  one  link  from  the  chain  that 
connects  them  with  the  heavens,  the  vic- 
tory  will   be   his.    Those   who  are  the 


most  earnest  advocates  of  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  laws  against  plural  mar- 
riage, cry  out  to  the  people  that  if  they 
will  but  renounce  their  adherence  to 
that  one  principle,  sacrifice  the  reward 
promised  for  obedience  to  that  one 
command,  they  will  cease  their  oppo- 
sition, and  greet  them  as  "Hail,  fellows, 
well  met!" 

So  far  as  this  promise  is  concerned,  we 
believe  that  the  terms  would  be  most 
faithfully  kept,  if  the  Saints  were  to  so  far 
sacrifice  honor  and  integrity  as  to  accept 
the  conditions  thus  offered,  and  reject 
God  by  rendering  obedience  to  their 
fellow- men  rather  than  to  Him  with 
whom  they  have  entered  into  most  sa- 
cred covenants.  It  could  not  be  other- 
wise, for  with  the  people  once  alienated 
from  the  heavens,  their  identity  as  the 
acknowledged  Saints  of  God  would  be 
so  annihilated  that  there  would  not  be 
left  any  object  against  which  to  direct 
the  shafts  of  persecution.  But  in  lieu  of 
the  angry  opposition  of  the  world,  as 
manifested  at  the  present,  could  those 
who  proved  recreant  to  a  most  holy 
trust  in  reason  anticipate  any  other  re- 
sult than  that  the  hand  of  an  offended 
God  would  be  raised  against  them  for 
their  perfidy?  We  think  not.  If  God 
commands  His  children  to  accept  a  cer- 
tain principle,  it  is  surely  a  most  reason- 
able thing  to  believe  that  rejection  of 
that  divine  behest  would  bring  with  it 
condemnation.  It  cannot  be  expected 
that  the  Almighty  will  be  mocked  by 
His  children,  without  requiring  at  their 
hands  the  just  recompense  of  their  con- 
duct. 

In  view  of  the  position  of  the  Saints, 
as  such,  it  is  difficult,  nay,  impossible,  to 
find  any  way  by  which  the  principle  they 
are  called  upon  to  renounce  can  be  dis- 
regarded, or  even  placed  in  abeyance 
for  a  time,  except  it  should  be  done  by 
direct  command  of  God.  And  yet  there 
are,  among  those  who  claim  member- 
ship in  the  Church,  some  who  consider, 
and  even  advocate  as  politic,  such  a 
course,  unreasonable  as  it  may  seem. 
Say  they,  "  The  government  of  the 
United  States  is  in  earnest  in  this  matter, 
and  either  they  or  the  'Mormons'  will 
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have  to  back  down,  and  the  goverment 
won't;  they  have  the  power  on  their 
side." 

Just  think  of  a  person,  claiming  to 
be  a  Latter-day  Saint,  to  have  received 
the  Holy  Ghost,  to  be  a  believer  in  the 
Gospel  of  Christ,  saying  that  in  the  as- 
sailing by  men  of  a  principle  revealed 
from  heaven,  the  attacking  party  have 
the  power  on  their  side,  because  of  their 
great  numerical  superiority!  That  a 
government,  great  as  that  of  the  United 
States  is,  can  trample  with  impunity 
upon  the  decrees  of  heaven,  and  will  not 
"back  down!"  Has  the  mighty  Ruler  of 
the  universe  become  imbecile,  that  He 
has  ceased  to  hold  in  His  hand  the  des- 
tiny of  men  and  nations?  Have  the 
works  of  His  creation  become  so  power- 
ful in  their  mortal  sphere  as  to  dethrone 
their  Immortal,  Eternal  King?  Has  He 
at  whose  command  the  waters  separated, 
affording  a  dry  and  secure  pathway  for 
His  people,  at  whose  word  the  heavens 
opened,  the  angry  waves  became  still, 
grown  feeble  with  the  lapse  of  time? 
Or  rather,  is  it  not  that  puny  man,  in  his 
pride  and  arrogance,  has  ventured  to 
overstep  the  bounds  of  duty,  and  is  en- 
deavoring to  set  himself  in  array  against 
the  power  of  heaven?  That  weak  mor- 
tality, whose  life  is  but  a  span,  unmind- 
ful of  its  frailty,  in  the  unholy  gratifica- 
tion of  passion,  and  a  thirst  for  power, 
seeks  to  measure  arms  with  the  Al- 
mighty, in  contravention  of  His  will? 

We  have  at  least  one  way  of  judging 
of  the  future,  and  that  is  by  the  past.  It 
is  recorded  that  in  bygone  ages  men 
have,  when  pursuing  the  maddening 
paths  of  sin,  deigned  to  defy  the  God  of 
heaven,  and  in  every  instance  that  defi- 
ance has  received  the  most  cundign 
punishment.  Kings  and  mighty  men 
have  boasted  of  their  greatness,  but  the 
very  hour  of  their  triumph  has  been  their 
downfall;  when  they  felt  their  own  power 
most,  that  moment  it  was  least.  In 
every  age,  when  error,  flushed  with  suc- 
cess, thought  itself  most  secure,  the 
shout  of  victory  has  died  away  in 
groans  of  anguish  at  the  glorious  and 
lasting  triumph  of  the  right.  And  as  it 
has  been,  so  will  it  be.   The  right,  though 


for  a  time  hidden  by  the  power  of  dark- 
ness, will  emerge,  polished  and  strength- 
ened by  the  conflict,  and  usher  in  the 
brightness  of  eternal  day. 

For  those  who,  through  moral  cow- 
ardice, advocate  any  concessions  on  the 
part  of  the  Saints  to  their  enemies,  there 
can  be  but  a  feeling  of  pity  and  con- 
tempt. They  will  have  their  reward. 
The  Latter-day  Saints,  those  who  have 
lived  worthy  of  the  title,  know  that  the 
principles  of  the  Gospel  are  pure  and 
heavenly,  and  that  they  are  intended  for 
the  salvation  of  all  who  abide  them. 
They  also  know  further,  by  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  the  Al- 
mighty has  begun  to  set  up  His  king- 
dom, and  will  establish  it.  but  they  do 
not  believe  it  will  be  done  without  the 
opposition  of  wicked  men, "or  suffering 
on  the  part  of  its  adherents.  And  when 
the  hour  of  trial  comes,  instead  of  taking 
thought  how  to  appease  the  wrath  of  the 
adversary,  they  will  but  increase  their 
efforts  to  live  in  the  light  of  truth,  realiz- 
ing that  it  is  no  question  of  theirs,  but 
that  the  issue  is  with  the  Lord.  As  in 
the  case  of  Daniel,  when  the  decree  went 
forth  that  for  thirty  days  no  petition 
should  be  made  to  any  but  the  king,  the 
Prophet  heeded  it  not,  but  continued 
his  supplications  to  his  Father,  so  it  is 
with  the  faithful  to-day.  There  is  no 
thought  in  their  minds  but  their  God, 
whom  they  serve  continually,  is  able  to 
deliver  them. 

If  the  bogus  Christianity  of  the  civil- 
ized world  wants  what  seems  to  them  an 
objectionable  feature  stricken  from 
among  the  laws  of  God,  they  have  their 
opportunity  to  apply  to  Him  who  gave 
the  law.  It  is  not  the  business  of  the 
Latter-day  Saints;  no  influence  that  is 
brought  to  bear  upon  them  can  accom- 
plish the  object;  they  have  nothing  at  all 
to  do  with  it;  they  neither  placed  the  law 
there,  nor  can  they  remove  it;  they  can- 
not even  consistently  ask  for  its  repeal, 
to  save  themselves  from  being  reviled 
by  the  wicked;  nor  will  they,  for  they 
have  a  full  realization  of  the  principle 
that  "they  who  live  godly  in  Christ 
Jesus  shall  suffer  persecution,"  and  they 
accept  the  Gospel  in  its  fulness,  expect- 
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ing,  in  return  for  their  suffering  scorn 
and  contumely,  as  did  their  Divine  Mas- 
ter, the  reward  of  eternal  life. 

The  government  of  the  United  States, 
in  legislating  against  what  they  knew 
was  claimed  as  a  principle  of  religion, 
took  upon  themselves  to  judge  what  was 
and  what  was  not  commanded  of  God. 
If  they  have  the  assurance  of  Divinity 
that  they  are  in  the  right,  it  will  be  well 
with  them.  If  they  have  erred  in  their 
judgment,  let  them  repent  of  their  evil, 
right  the  wrong  they  have  done,  or  suffer 
the  consequences.  That  the  nation 
have  erred,  the  Latter-day  Saints  know, 
and  the  fruits  of  that  error  are  made 
manifest  in  the  corruption  and  vice  which 
are  being  scattered  broadcast  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  our  fair 
land.  The  Saints,  in  accordance  with 
the  divine  mission  with  which  they  have 
been  intrusted,  offer  the  only  panacea 
for  these  evils — obedience  to  the  Gospel 
of  Christ.  But  they  have  no  compro- 
mise to  make,  no  concessions  to  offer. 
They  are  simply  following  an  eternal, 
unchangeable  plan,  revealed  from  hea- 
ven for  the  salvation  of  the  world,  and 
there  is  no  power  that  can  in  the  least 
degree  alter  any  of  the  principles  of 
truth,  no  matter  how  great  the  clamor 
against  them  may  be. 

In  connection  with  other  efforts  for 
the  overthrow  of  "Mormonism,"  urgent 
appeals  have  been  made,  by  those  who 
have  despaired  of  entrapping  the  older 
ones  by  their  chaff,  to  the  young  "Mor- 
mons" to  throw  off  the  "yoke,"  and 
show  their  courage  and  independence 
of  character.  And  of  what  does  throw- 
ing off  this"  "yoke"  consist?  "In  becom- 
ing like  us,"  they  answer.  Yes,  truly; 
but  what  are  "they?"  Travel,  if  you 
please,  from  one  end  of  the  nation  to  the 
other,  and  you  will  find  that  "they"  are 
corrupt  and  degraded.  The  indepen- 
dence they  offer  is  reveling  in  debauchery 
too  vile  for  naming,  too  disgusting  for 
contemplation.  The  courage  they  wish 
exhibited  is  a  casting  aside  of  convic- 
tions of  right,  when  the  lash  of  calumny 
is  applied;  the  forsaking  of  a  cause  be- 
cause its  adherents  are  in  the  minority, 
and  becoming  the  slaves  of  the  majority, 


to  jump  when  they  see  fit  to  pull  the 
string. 

But  their  sophistry  is  too  transparent. 
If  the  older  "Mormons"  have  rejected 
the  chaff,  the  younger  ones  will  find  it 
more  repugnant  still.  The  opponents  of 
truth  have  mistaken  the  metal  of  which 
young  "Mormons"  are  composed.  The 
rising  generation  of  Saints  will  show 
their  courage  and  independence,  but  it 
will  be  in  a  manner  that  will  make  the 
perverters  of  truth,  the  foes  of  liberty, 
the  traducers  of  their  parents  marvel. 
They  will  exhibit  those  sterling  qualities 
of  heart  and  mind,  which  are  the  heritage 
of  their  noble  birth,  in  their  firm  and 
heroic  defense  and  advocacy  of  truth 
and  righteousness  in  an  hour  when  men's 
hearts  shall  fail  them  for  fear  of  the 
things  which  are  coming  upon  the  earth. 

Many  of  the  more  aged  among  the 
Saints  have  passed  through  great  trib- 
ulation for  the  sake  of  their  religious  • 
convictions,  and  those  who  have  not 
experienced  these  sufferings  anticipate 
that  they,  in  their  turn,  will  have  trials  to 
contend  with.  But  they  have  no  fears  of 
the  outcome,  knowing  full  well  that  the 
Almighty  cannot  be  foiled  in  His  pur- 
poses. They  hail  with  gladness  every 
onward  step,  painful  though  it  be,  which 
joins  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  word  ot 
God  concerning  the  latter  times,  and 
with  hearts  overflowing  with  gratitude 
for  His  manifold  blessings,they  press  for- 
ward with  greater  eagerness  toward  the 
goal  of  their  ambition,  the  triumph  of 
right,  and  joyfully  await  the  time  when 
wickedness  shall  be  subdued,  and  their 
Lord  and  King  shall  usher  in  the  Millen- 
nial reign  of  peace. 


Parents  often  do  and  say  things  in 
the  sight  and  hearing  of  little  children 
which  they  would  be  ashamed  of  in  the 
presence  of  older  persons.  Every  out- 
burst of  temper,  every  peevish  or  fretful 
word,  is  photographed  upon  the  mental 
constitution  of  the  child,  never  to  be 
effaced,  though  after-training  may  modi- 
fy the  impression.  Whatever  we  wish  our 
children  to  become  we  must  ourselves  be; 
for  whether  we  will  it  or  not,  our  every- 
day actions  are  our  baby's  teachers. 
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APRIL. 

1.  1340 — Niels  Ebbeson  delivered  his 
country  (Denmark)  from  the  tyranny 
of  the  German  counts,  by  killing  Earl 
Geert,  in  Randers. 

2.  1743 — Thomas  Jefferson,  third  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  was  born 
inAbermarle,  Virginia.  1S21 — Apos- 
tle Franklin  D.  Richards,  was  born  at 
Richmond,  Berkshire  County,  Mas- 
sachusetts. 1832— Joseph  Smith,  Jun., 
started  on  his  second  journey  to 
Missouri. 

3.  1814 — Apostle  Lorenzo  Snow  was 
born  at  Mantua,  Portage  County, 
Ohio.  1836 — The  Savior,  Moses,  Elias 
and  Elijah  appeared  in  the  Kirtland 
Temple. 

4.  1S59 — The  United  States  troops 
evacuated  Provo.  1SS0— Public  meet- 
ings were  held  for  the  first  time  in 
the  Salt  Lake  Assembly  Hall. 

5.  1S29 — Joseph  Smith,  Jun.,  and  Oliver 
Cowdery  met  for  the  first  time.  1844 
— The  Masonic  Temple  in  Nauvoo, 
Illinois,  was  dedicated.  1847 — H.  C. 
Kimball  moved  out  four  miles  from 
Winter  Quarters  and  formed  a 
nucleus  to  which  the  company  of 
Pioneers  afterwards  gathered.  1851 
— The  General  Assembly  of  the  Pro- 
visional State  of  Deseret  was  dis- 
solved. 1876 — The  powder  maga- 
zines on  Arsenal  Hill,  Salt  Lake 
City,  exploded. 

6.  1830 — The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-day  Saints  was  organized 
in  Peter  Whitmer's  house,  Fayette, 
Seneca  County,  New  York,  with  six 
members.  1833 — The  birthday  of  the 
Church  was  celebrated  for  the  first 
time,  by  the  Saints  in  Jackson  County, 
Missouri.  1839 — Joseph  Smith,  Jun., 
and  fellow  prisoners  were  started 
from  Liberty  jail  to  Gallatin,  Daviess 
County,  Missouri.  1S40 — B.  Young, 
H.  C.  Kimball,  P.  P.  Pratt,  G.  A. 
Smith  and  R.  Hedlock  arrived  as 
missionaries  in  Liverpool,  England, 
1841 — The  corner-stones  of  the  Nau- 
voo Temple  were  laid.     1843 — At  a 


conference  of  the  Saints,  held  in  the 
Kirtland  Temple,  it  was  decided  that 
all  the  remaining  Saints  should  leave 
Kirtland,  and  remove  to  Nauvoo. 
1S48 — At  a  conference  held  in  the  log 
Tabernacle  (Miller's  hollow),  Iowa, 
the  place  was  named  Kanesville. 
1850 — William  Howell  organized  a 
branch  of  the  Church  with  six  mem- 
bers at  Boulogne  sur  Mer,  France. 
1852  —  The  building  subsequently 
known  as  the  Old  Tabernacle  was 
dedicated  in  Great  Salt  Lake  City. 
IS53  —  The  corner-stones  for  the 
Temple  in  Great  Salt  Lake  City  were 
laid. 

7.  1829 — Joseph  Smith  commenced  to 
translate  the  Book  of  Mormon,  with 
O.  Cowdery  as  his  scribe.  1851 — A 
general  conference  of  the  Saints  in 
Great  Salt  Lake  City  voted  to  build 
a  temple.  E.  Hunter  was  appointed 
to  succeed  the  late  N.  K.  Whitney  as 
Bishop  to  the  whole  Church.  1S54 — 
Jedediah  M.  Grant  was  chosen  coun- 
selor to  President  Young  in  place  of 
W.Richards,  deceased.  1879 — Moses 
Thatcher  was  ordained  to  be  one  of 
the  Twelve  Apostles. 

8.  1839— Joseph  Smith,  Jun.,  and  fel- 
low prisoners  arrived  at  Gallatin, 
Daviess  County,  Missouri.  1S41  — 
Lyman  Wight  was  chosen  an  Apostle 
in  the  place  of  D.  W.  Patten,  martyred 
in  Missouri. 

9.  1S4S — A  battle  was  fought  between 
the  Danish  troops  and  the  German 
insurgents  at  Bov  and  Flensburg. 

10.  1875 — Geo.  Reynolds  was  sentenced 
to  one  year's  imprisonment  and  three 
hundred  dollars  fine. 

11.  1830 — Oliver  Cowdery  preached  the 
first  Gospel  sermon  of  this  dispensa- 
tion, in  Fayette,  Seneca  County,  New 
York. 

12.  1S07— Apostle  P.  P.  Pratt  was  born 
in  Burlington,  Otsego  County,  New 
York.  1S38— O.  Cowdery  was  ex- 
communicated from  the  Church  at 
Far  West,  Missouri.  1S45 — A  United 
States   Deputy   Marshal,   of   Illinois, 
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arrived  in  Nauvoo  with  writs  for 
B.  Young  and  others,  but  failed 
to  arrest  them.  1858  —  Governor 
Cummings,  accompanied  by  Colonel 
Thomas  L.  Kane,  arrived  in  Great 
Salt  Lake  City. 

13.  1838— David  Whitmer  and  Lyman 
E.  Johnson  were  excommunicated 
from  the  Church.  1851— In  a  public 
congregation,  in  Great  Salt  Lake 
City,  is  was  voted  to  build  a  taber- 
nacle one  hundred  and  twenty  by 
sixty  feet. 

14.  1832— B.  Young  was  baptized  by 
Elder  Eleazer  Miller.  1840— At  a 
council  of  the  Twelve,  held  in  Pres- 
ton, England,  Elder  W.  Richards 
was  ordained  an  Apostle.  1846— 
B.  Young  and  his  brethren  of  the 
Twelve  left  Winter  Quarters  for  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  They  joined  the 
Pioneer  camp  at  Elkhorn  river. 
I879_The  corner-stones  of  the  Manti 
Temple  were  laid. 

I5_  js^—joseph  Smith,  Jun.,  and  fellow 
prisoners  started  towards  Boone 
County,  under  a  change  of  venue. 
1840— O.  Hyde  left  Commerce  for 
Jerusalem. 

16.  1839  —  The  guard  being  drunk, 
Joseph  Smith,  Jun.,  and  fellow  pris- 
oners made  their  escape,  and  pro- 
ceeded towards  Illinois.  1842— The 
Wasp,  a  miscellaneous  weekly  paper, 
was  first  published  in  Nauvoo;  Wm. 
Smith,  editor.  1847— The  Pioneer 
camp  was  organized  for  traveling. 

17.  1521  —  Luther  met  before  the 
senate  at  Worms.  1790— Benjamin 
Franklin,  American  philosopher  and 
statesman,  died  in  Philadelphia;  he 
was  born  1706. 

18.  1844 — Wm.  Law  and  other  apos- 
tates, formerly  prominent  in  the 
Church,  were  excommunicated  in 
Nauvoo,  Illinois.  1853— Jesse  Haven, 
Leonard  I.  Smith  and  Wm.  Walker 
arrived  as  the  first  missionaries  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

19.  1882— The  Utah  election  case  was 
argued  in  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives. 

2Q#  Ig33_H.  C.  Kimball  and  O.  Hyde 
sailed  from  Liverpool  to  return  home 


from  their  first  mission  to  England. 
1839 — The  last  of  the  Saints  left  Far 
West,  Missouri.  1882  —  The  argu- 
ments in  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives  resulted  in  George 
Q.  Cannon  being  denied  his  seat  in 
Congress  because  of  polygamy. 
ax.  1841— B.  Young,  H.  C.  Kimball,  O. 
Pratt,  W.  Woodruff,  J.  Taylor.  G.  A. 
Smith  and  W.  Richards  sailed  from 
Liverpool,  England,  accompanied  by 
one  hundred  and  thirty  Saints. 

22.  1839 — Joseph  Smith,  Jun.,  arrived 
in  Quincy,  Illinois,  from  his  imprison- 
ment in  Missouri. 

23.  1857 — A  company  of  about  seventy 
missionaries  left  Great  Salt  Lake 
City  for  the  Missouri  river  with  hand 
carts.  They  made  the  trip  in  forty- 
eight  days. 

24.  1832 — Joseph  Smith,  Jun.,  arrived 
in  Jackson  County,  on  his  second 
visit  to  Missouri.  1846 — The  advance 
portion  of  the  Saints  arrived  at  the 
East  Fork  of  Grand  river,  Iowa,  where 
they  located  a  temporary  settlement 
called  Garden  Grove.  1883  —  Wm. 
E.  McLellin,  formerly  one  of  the 
Twelve  Apostles,  died  in  Indepen- 
dence, Missouri. 

25.  1S72  —  President  Brigham  Young 
was  released  from  custody  on  a  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  from  Elias  Smith, 
Probate  Judge,  of  Salt  Lake  County. 
1S77 — The  temple  site  in  Manti  was 
dedicated. 

26.  1S39— W.  Woodruff  and  G.  A.  Smith 
were  ordained  Apostles  at  a  secret 
conference,  held  on  the  temple  site 
at  Far  West,  Missouri.  1861 — Two 
hundred  wagons  started  from  Great 
Salt  Lake  Valley  for  the  Missouri 
river  after  the  poor. 

27.  1822 — U.  S.  Grant,  eighteenth  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  was  born 
in  Ohio.  1870  —  Partriarch  John 
Young  died  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

28.  1758— James  Monroe,  fifth  President 
of  the  United  States,  was  born  in 
Virginia. 

30.  1789 — George  Washington  was  in- 
augurated first  President  of  the 
United  States.  1S46 — The  Nauvoo 
Temple     was     privately     dedicated. 
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1871— Hosea  Stout,  W.  H.  Kimball 
and  others,  indicted  on  a  trumped 
up  charge  of  murder,  were  released 
by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 


1877 — Ground  was  broken  for  the 
Manti  Temple.  1879— Emma  Smith, 
wife  of  the  Prophet  Joseph,  died  in 
Nauvoo,  Illinois.        Andrew  Jenson. 
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V.  M.  M.  I.  A.  CONFERENCE. 

On  Sunday  evening,  April  5th,  iSS5,in 
the  Tabernacle  at. Logan,  a  general  con- 
ference of  Young  Men's  Mutual  Improve- 
ment Associations  convened.  There 
were  present  on  the  stand,  Apostles  F. 
M.  Lyman,  J.  H.  Smith,  H.  J.  Grant  and 
J.  W.  Taylor;  Elders  J.  F.  Wells  and 
Jos.  A.  West,  of  the  General  Superin- 
tendency,  and  representatives  from  a 
number  of  Stakes. 

The  conference  was  called  to  order 
by  Elder  J.  F.  Wells.  Singing.  Prayer 
by  Elder  Jos.  A.  West. 

Elder  J.  F.  Wells  addressed  the  confer- 
ence, expressing  his  regret  at  the  absence 
of  the  General  Superintendency,  and 
his  pleasure  at  so  large  an  attendance  of 
young  people  and  of  representatives  of 
Stakes.  He  then  presented  the  general 
officers  of  the  Young  Men's  Mutual 
Improvement  Associations,  who  were 
unanimously  sustained  as  follows:  Gen- 
eral Superintendent,  Wilford  Woodruff; 
First  Assistant,  Jos.  F.  Smith;  Second 
Assistant,  Moses  Thatcher.  Assistants 
to  the  General  Superintendency,  J. 
F.  Wells,  Jos.  A.  West  and  R.  C. 
Badger.  Secretary,  Nephi  W.  Clayton; 
Treasurer,  Wm.  S.  Burton;  Library 
Committee,  Moses  Thatcher,  J.  F.Wells, 
J.  R.  Park,  H.  G.  Whitney  and  J.  H. 
Parry. 

Elder  W.  H.  Seegmiller  reported 
Sevier  Stake.  The  work  of  Mutual  Im- 
provement in  that  Stake  was  progressing 
well.  There  were  seventeen  Associations. 
The  Stake  was  divided  into  districts,  and 
conferences  were  held  in  each  district 
periodically,  alternating  between  the  set- 
tlements embraced  in  the  respective  dis- 
tricts. He  felt  that  the  young  people 
should  improve  the  opportunities  af- 
forded them  to  acquire  a  knowledge 
concerning  the  work  of  God  and  also 


secular  knowledge.  In  the  troublous 
times  through  which  they  were  now 
passing,  they  would  acquire  a  testi- 
mony of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  and 
should  be  prayerful. 

Elder  Joseph  Bentley,  of  St.  George 
Stake,  briefly  reported  the  Young  Men's 
Mutual  Improvement  Associations  of  that 
Stake.  They  were  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition, and  were  making  excellent  pro- 
gress. 

Elder  Joseph  Durrent,  of  Morgan 
Stake,  reported  that  the  Associations  of 
that  Stake  were  making  better  progress 
than  in  any  previous  year.  The  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  seemed  to  be  enjoyed  more 
abundantly  among  the  young  people, 
than  ever  before.  The  speaker  added 
excellent  words  of  exhortation  to  the 
young. 

Elder  Wm.  Ash  worth,  of  Beaver  Stake, 
reported  that,  in  consequence  of  outside 
influence,  which  abounds  in  that  Stake, 
and  the  absence  from  home  of  many 
young  men,  the  Associations  were  not 
as  strong,  nor  were  they  making  such 
progress  as  was  desirable.  He  praised 
the  faithfulness  of  the  officers  of  the 
Stake. 

Elder  L.  R.  Martineau,  of  Cache 
Stake,  reported  that  there  were  twenty- 
three  Associations  in  the  Stake,  though 
there  are  only  twenty-one  wards.  The 
membership  numbered  a  little  less  than 
one  thousand.  Before  the  Stake  was 
divided,  it  contained  about  forty  Asso- 
ciations, with  about  sixteen  hundred 
members.  Since  last  fall,  no  district 
conferences  had  been  held,  though  dur- 
ing the  fall  they  were  held  frequently. 
During  the  past  winter,  the  work  of 
Associations  has  consisted  largely  of 
individual  effort  on  the  part  of  members, 
and  the  reading  of  Church  works  had 
been  very  much  encouraged.      Select 
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readings,  essays,  etc.,  have  been  in- 
cluded in  the  exercises. 

Elder  M.  F.  Cowley  reported  Oneida 
Stake.  Every  ward  in  the  Stake  had  an 
Association  in  good  working  order. 
Missionaries  have  been  sent  from  one  to 
the  other,  in  many  instances,  during  the 
winter.  On  February  ist,  a  Stake 
Young  Men's  Mutual  Improvement  As- 
sociation conference  was  held  at  Oxford, 
at  which  nearly  all  the  Associations  of 
the  Stake  were  reported  as  being  in 
good  condition.  Since  the  present 
crusade  against  the  Saints  commenced, 
many  young  men  have  shown  a  disposi- 
tion to  take  a  more  active  part  in  the 
Gospel  than  heretofore. 

Apostle  John  Henry  Smith  addressed 
the  assembly,  expressing  the  pleasure  he 
derived  from  the  occasion  and  the  re- 
ports that  had  been  rendered.  He 
stated  that  in  the  European  missions, 
Mutual  Improvement  Associations  were 
organized  whenever  practicable,  and 
with  good  results.  He  spoke  of  the 
destiny  of  the  young  people  of  Israel, 
of  the  race  being  reared  in  these  moun- 
tains, and  gave  the  young  men  some  ex- 
cellent advice. 

Apostle  F.  M.  Lyman  followed.  He 
said  the  primary  object  of  Mutual  Im- 
provement Associations  was  to  place  our 
young  people  under  such  a  training  as 
will  give  them  a  testimony  of  the  truth 
of  the  Gospel.  They  should  not  be  too 
much  given  up  to  amusements,  but  in- 
struction should  be  the  main  object  of 
the  efforts  and  exercises  of  members. 
The  speaker  dwelt  upon  the  importance 
of  these  organizations,  and  urged  that 
each  member  try  to  induce  a  compan- 
ion to  join.  If  all  would  do  this,  all  the 
young  people  would  soon  be  enrolled. 
He  gave  much  valuable  instruction  to 
members  and  officers. 

Elder  Junius  F.  Wells,  in  behalf  of  the 
Young  Men's  Mutual  Improvement  As- 
sociations, thanked  the  brethren  for  their 
attendance  and  good  instruction, and  also 
the  choir.  He  then  offered  the  following 
resolution: 

"Resolved,  that  as  members  of  Young 
Ladies'  and  Young  Men's  Mutual  Im- 
provement  Associations,    and    as    the 


young  people  of  Zion,  we  will  restrict 
our  dealings  in  matters  of  trade  to  those 
who  are  known  to  be  our  friends." 

This  resolution  was  adopted  unani- 
mously, after  which  the  conference 
closed  with  singing  by  the  choir,  and 
benediction  by  Apostle  H.  J.  Grant. 


The  New  Orleans  Exposition. — 
Most  of  our  readers  know  that  a  great 
Exposition  has  been  held  at  New  Orleans, 
but  perhaps  the  scale  of  its  arrangement 
is  not  comprehended,  and  it  may  surprise 
them  to  know  that  the  buildings  are 
larger  than  those  erected  for  the  Phila- 
delphia Centennial,  while  the  exhibits 
outnumber  those  of  any  previous  exhibi- 
tion. Each  of  the  States,  except  pos- 
sibly one  or  two,  were  represented  by 
an  exhibit.  Congress  made  a  loan 
of  one  million  dollars  in  favor  of  this 
Centennial  Exposition.  The  United 
States  government  made  a  special 
exhibit,  the  largest  it  has  ever  at- 
tempted, costing  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars,  and  to  that  end  a 
mammoth  building  was  erected  in  the 
group  of  Exposition  buildings.  The 
Mexican  government  appropriated  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  erected 
a  special  building  for  its  unique  display. 
The  Central  American  republics  have 
been  roused  from  their  long  slumber, 
and  were  fully  represented  for  the  first 
time  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
At  the  Exposition  one  could  learn  more 
about  the  natural  resources  of  those 
regions  than  by  an  ordinary  visit  to 
Mexico  or  Central  America.  To  lovers 
of  music  a  visit  to  the  Exposition  was 
highly  gratifying,  as  there  was  a  music 
hall  capable  of  seating  eleven  thousand 
persons,  and  a  stage  large  enough  to 
hold  six  hundred  musicians.  Grand 
concerts  were  given  during  the  season. 
Besides  this,  the  fact  ought  tp  be  known 
that  New  Orleans  is  the  only  city  in  the 
Union  that  has  had  an  established  opera 
during  half  a  century.  During  the 
Carnival  season  tens  of  thousands  of 
visitors  flock  to  the  Crescent  City  to  see 
the  gorgeous  pageants  prepared  annu- 
ally at  an  expense  to  the  citizens  of  from 
one  to  two  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
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Sole  Agents  for  the  Celebrated 

PARIS    RANGES. 


Everything  in  Tinware  and  Grant© 
Iron  Cheap  as  the  Che.  pest. 


68  Main  Street,  Salt  Lake  City. 


COAL!  COAL!  COAL! 

Tlie  CeleTor a/ted. 

Pleasant  Valley  Coal,  Colorado  Anthracite, 

Charcoal,  Coke. 

Pig  Iron,  Wood. 

SEND    YOUR    ORDERS    TO 

SELLS,       BTTETOIT     ds      CO,, 

145  Main  St.,  Next  Door  to  Barratt  Bros.  Telephone  211. 

GET    YOUR    TICKETS   EAST 


-VIA- 


HE1YER  &  RlO  KBAIDE  BilLfAT. 

The  Scenic  Route  of  America. 

QUICK  TIME,    SAFE   and    PLEASANT    CARS. 

8®°  Close  Connections  with,  all  Points  East  and  South. 

OFFICE:  Cor. East  Temple  and  Second  South  Sft,  Salt  Lake  City. 
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In  relation  to 

Br 


The  people  of  Utah  are  sensibly  united 
in  perfering  those  made  at 

Z.  C.  MI.  FACTORY, 


Salt  Lake  City. 
JS^gf*  Look  fr>r  the  grand. 


^ 


ELIAS  MORRIS, 


Plaster  of  Paris  Manufacturer, 

BUILDER  and  CONTRACTOR, 


P.O.  Box  1065. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY. 


DAVID  JAMES  &  CO., 

Plumbers,  Tinners,  Has  and  Steam  Titters. 

Water  Pipes  Laid  to  Order. 
Dealers  in  Pumps,  Hose  and  Iron  Pipes, 

Office  and  Work  Shop,  67  and  69  Main  St. 


Dr.  Seymour  B.  Yonng, 


Office  and  R&sidence,  4th  East  St.,  be- 
tween South  Temple  and  1st  Son  fib.  St*. 


ROS. 


URTON, 


OrerLeral  DkEerdiancLise.. 

TEA  WAREHOUSE,  OPPOSITE  1  0  M.  I. 


WEBSTER'S  UNABRIDGED  DICTIONARY 


WARMLY  INDORSED  BY 

such  high  authorities  as 


Geo.  Bancroft, 
Win.  H.  Prescott, 
John  I ..  Motley, 
Fitz-G.  Hallec'k, 
B.  II.  Smart, 
Kzra  Abhot, 
Wm.  T.  Harris, 


It  has  all  along  kept  a  leading  placo,  and  the 
New  Edition  brings  it  fairly  up  to  date. — London 
Times,  June,  1882. 


IN  VARIOUS  8TYLF.S  OF  HIM)IN(i,  t 

Now  supplied,  m  a  null  additional  cost,  with 

DKNISONVS 

PATENT  REFERENCE  INDEX. 

"The greatest  Improvement  In  book-malting  that 

has  been  made  In  a  hundred  years." 
The  Cat  gives  bat  an  Incomplete  Idea  of  Its  utility. 

"A  LIBRARY  IN  ITSELF." 

Tli.'  latest  edition,  In  the  quantity  of  matter  it 
contains,  is  believed  to  i><-  the  largest  volume 
published 

It  has  3O0O  more  Words  than  any  oth.-r  Ameri- 
can Dictionary,  and  nearly  three  times  the  num- 
ber of  Engravings. 

It  is  an  ever-present  and  reliable  school- 
master to  the  whole  fainiiy.     N.  8.  ilcraUi. 

THE  STANDARD. 

fl  T*rf!  Webster  -it  lias  ll  8,<)00  Words, 
^tTj  I      3000  Engravings,  and  ■  New 
Biographical  Dictionary. 

f  IH  W  tn  Standard  in  Gov't  Printing  Office. 

X  JTlXj     32,000  copies  in  Public  Schools. 

Sale  20  to  1  Of  any  other  series. 

nVinfflHiiltomaket  Family  Intelligent. 

DJutSi.    Itest     help     for    SCHOI.AUS, 

TF.ACHKItS  and  KCHOOL& 

Webster  is  Standard  Authority  with  the  V.  S. 

Supivine  Court.    Recommended  iy  the  s*at«- 

Sup'ts  of  Schools  in  30  States,  and' by  over  <"0 

College  Presidents. 


R.  W.  Emerson, 
John  G.  Whittier, 
W.  D.  Howells, 
J.  G.  Holland, 
James  T.  Fields, 
Geo.  P.  Marsh, 
Kemp  P.  Battle. 


Published  by  6.  &  C.  MEKRIAM  &  CO.,  Springf:eM, 


B.   H.  GODDARD. 


JUNIUS  F.   WELLS. 


H.  J.    OKANT. 
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Fire  Insurance  and  Loan  Agents. 

-— av^  Represent  K©m©  femt  Plirst  ©Cass  G@raipini?©8.  -y^— 
CTHE  £ESq:  IS  jZL&jZYS  Q:HE  OHE-flCPESQ:. 

Office:  Old.  Coza.stitia.ti©za.  Bia.Ild.ixa.gr,  Salt  Lake  Oit3r. 

PEMBROKE   MEAT   MARKET, 

<3^=7^o.   1287   First  South  Street    W,=S£C> 

WHITS  &  SOWS;  Proprietors. 


5f^be  ^to^ljs  oi)  faifd  firje  Glrjoiee^f  of  ijfe^fe  It}  Sqsoi 

PORK    AND    BEEF   SAUSAGES,    BOLOGNA,<^> 

r^AND    ALL    KINDS    OF    DRIED    MEATS 


O^T*  fill    Orders  entrusted  to    our  Cart  promptly  (delivered. 


GRANT.  QDELL  &  CO 


5 

(Incorporated  April  ist,  1885.) 


Capital  Stock,  $100,000.00. 


Fully  Paid  Up,  $60,000.00. 


Heber  J.  Grant,  President,        Joshua  F.  Grant,  Vice-President, 
George  T.  Odell,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS: 

Heber  J.  Grant,  F.  M.  Lyman, 

John  Henry  Smith,  Abram  Hatch, 

Joshua  F.  Grant,  Orson  A.  Woolley, 

George  T.  Odell. 


<3*iie  Bompany  U  now  )wep,awd  to  conduct  a  moit  exten&ive  and 
popular-  ttade  in  T^agoni,  Bairiagei,  Sarm  dtmplemenU,  Sic,  and 
dwecU  attention  to  the  following  well-known  and  unexcelled  line  of§oodi: 

THE     CELEBRATED 


Hr chill  Wagon 


GILPIN  SULKY  PLOW,  ^0l%^^^^ 

WALTER  A.  WOODS  HARVESTERS, 

MASSILON   THRESHERS, 
GALE  HAND  PLOWS  AND  HAY  RAKES. 


California  Concord  Harness,  Buffalo  Barbed  Wire, 
and  General  Ag  icultural  Supplies. 


GRANT,  ODELL  &  CO. 

Half  Block  South  of  Theatre,'  Salt  Lake  City. 


